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Old Mr. Tredgold. 


A STORY OF TWO SISTERS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


T will perhaps be thought very unfeeling of Katherine to 
have received as she did this unlooked-for elderly lover. All 
Sliplin, it is true, could have told her for some time past that the 
Rector was in love with her, and meant to make her an offer, 
and Miss Mildmay believed that she had been aware of it long 
before that. But it had never occurred to Katherine that the 
father of Charlotte and Gerard was occupied with herself in any 
way, or that such an idea could enter his mind. He had heard 
her say her catechism! He had given Charlotte in her presence 
the little sting of a reproof about making a noise, and other 
domestic sins which Katherine was very well aware she was 
intended to share. In the douwcewrs which, there was no deny- 
ing, he had lately shed about, she had thought of nothing but a 
fatherly intention to console her in her changed circumstances ; 
and to think that all the time this old middle-aged man, this 
father of a family, had it in his mind to make her his wife! 
Katherine let her flowers lie drooping, and paced up and down 
1 Copyright, 1895, by M. O. W. Oliphant, 
VOL, XXV1I, NO, CLVIII. 
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the room furious, angry even with herself. Forty-five is a tre- 
mendous age to three-and-twenty ; and it was the first time she 
had ever received a proposal straight in the face, so to speak. 
Turny and Company had treated with her father, but had retreated 
from before her own severe aspect when she gave it to be seen 
how immovable she was. And to think that her first veritable 
proposal should be this—a thing that filled her with indignation ! 
What! did the man suppose for a moment that she, his daughter’s 
friend, would marry him? Did all men think that a girl would 
do anything to be married ?—or what did they think ? 

Katherine could not realise that Mr. Stanley to the Rector 
was not at all the same person that he was to her. The Rector 
thought himself in the prime of life, and sohe was. The children 
belonged to him and he was accustomed to them, and did not, 
except now and then, think them a great burden; but himself 
was naturally the first person in his thoughts, He knew that he 
was a very personable man, that his voice was considered beautiful, 
and his aspect (in the pulpit) imposing. His features were good, 
his height was good, he was in full health and vigour. Why 
shouldn’t he have asked anybody to marry him? The idea that 
it was an insult to a girl never entered his mind. And it was no 
insult. He was not even poor or in pursuit of her wealth. No 
doubt her wealth would make a great difference, but that was not 
in the least his motive, for he had thought of her for years. And 
in his own person he was a man any woman might have been 
proud of, All this was very visible to him. 

But to Katherine it only appeared that Mr. Stanley was forty- 
five, that he was the father of a girl as old as herself, and of a 
young man, whom she had laughed at, indeed, but who also had 
wished to make love to her. What would Gerard say? This was 
the first thing that changed Katherine’s mood, that made her 
laugh. It brought in a ludicrous element. What Charlotte 
would say was not half so funny. Charlotte would be horrified, 
but she would probably think that any woman might snatch at a 
man so admired as her father, and the fear of being put out of 
her place would occupy her and darken her understanding. But 
the thought of Gerard made Katherine laugh and restored her 
equilibrium. Strengthened by this new view, she came down from 
her pinnacle of indignation and began to look after the things she 
had to do. The snow went on falling thickly, a white moving 
veil across every one of the windows; the great flickering flakes 
falling now quickly, now slowly, and everything growing whiter 
and whiter against the half-seen grey of the sky. This whiteness 
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shut in the house, encircling it as with a flowing mantle. Nobody 
would come near the house that afternoon, nobody would come 
out that could help it—not even the Midge was likely to appear 
along the white path. The snow made an end of visitors, and 
Katherine felt herself shut up within it, condemned not to hear 
any voice or meet with any incident for the rest of the day. It 
was not a cheering sensation. She finished her letter to Stella, 
and paused and wondered whether she should tell her what had 
happened ; but she fortunately remembered that a high standard 
of honour forbade the disclosure of secrets like this, which were 
the secrets of others as well as her own. She had herself con- 
demned from that high eminence with much indignation the way 
in which other girls blazoned such secrets. She would not be like 
one of them. And besides, Stella and her husband would laugh 
and make jokes in bad taste, and hold up the Rector to the 
laughter of the regiment, which would not be fair though Ka- 
therine was so angry with him. When she had finished her letter 
she returned to the flowers, and finally arranged them as she had 
intended to do long ago. And then she went and stood for a long 
time at the window watching the snow falling. It was very dull 
to see nobody, to be alone, all alone, for all these hours. There 
was a new novel fresh from Mudie’s on the table, which was 
always something to look forward to; but even a novel is but a 
poor substitute for society when you have been so shaken and put 
out of your assiette as Katherine had been by a personal incident. 
Would she have told anyone if anyone had come? She said to 
herself, ‘No, certainly not.’ But as she was still thrilling and 
throbbing all over, and felt it almost impossible to keep still, I 
cannot feel so sure as she was that she would not have followed a 
multitude to do evil, and betrayed her suitor’s secret by way of 
relieving her own mind. But I am sure that she would have felt 
very sorry had she done so as soon as the words were out of her 
mouth. 

She had seated herself by the fire and taken up her novel, not 
with the content and pleasure which a well-conditioned girl ought 
to exhibit at the sight of a new story in three volumes (in which 
form it is always most welcome, according to my old-fashioned 
ideas) and a long afternoon to enjoy it in, but still with resigna- 
tion and a pulse beating more quietly—when there arose sounds 
which indicated a visit after all. Katherine listened eagerly, then 
subsided as the footsteps and voices faded again, going off to the 
other end of the house. 

12 
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Dr. Burnet to see papa,’ she said half with relief, half 
with expectation. She had no desire to see Dr. Burnet. She 
could not certainly to him breathe the faintest sigh of a revela- 
tion, or relieve her mind by the most distant hint of anything 
that had happened. Still, he was somebody. It was rather agree- 
able to give him tea. The bread and butter disappeared so quickly, 
and it had come to be such a familiar operation to watch those 
strong white teeth getting through it. Certainly he had wonder- 
ful teeth. Katherine gave but a half attention to her book, 
listening to the sounds in the house, Her father’s door closed, 
he had gone in; and then after a while the bell rang and the 
footsteps became audible once more in the corridor. She closed 
her book upon her hand wondering if he would come this way, 
or He was coming this way! She pushed her chair away from 
the hearth, feeling that, what with the past excitement and the 
glow of the fire, her cheeks were ablaze. 

But Dr. Burnet did not seem to see this when he came in. 
She had gone to the window by that time to look out again upon 
the falling snow. It was falling, falling, silent and white and 
soft, in large flakes like feathers, or rather like white swan’s down. 
He joined her there and they stood looking at it together, and 
saying to each other how it seemed to close round the house and 
wrap everything up as in a downy mantle. 

‘I like to see it,’ the doctor said, ‘ which is very babyish, I 
know. I like to see that flutter in the air and the great soft 
flakes dilating as they fall. But it puts a great stop to every- 
thing. You have had no visitors, I suppose, to-day ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, before it came on,’ said Katherine; and then, in 
a voice which she felt to be strange even while she spoke, ‘The 
Rector was here,’ she said. 

That was all—not another word did she say; but Dr. Burnet 
gave her a quick look, and he knew as well as the reader knows 
what had happened. The Rector, then, had struck his blow. No 
doubt it was by deliberate purpose that he had chosen a day 
threatening snow, when nobody was likely to interrupt him. And 
he had made his explanation and it had not been well received. 
The doctor divined all this and his heart gave a jump of pleasure, 
though Katherine had not said a word, and indeed had not 
looked at him, but stood steadily with a blank countenance in 
which there was nothing to be read, gazing out upon the snow. 
Sometimes a blank countenance displays more than the frankest 
speech, 
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‘He is a handsome man —for his time of life,’ Dr. Burnet said, 
he could not tell why. 

‘Yes?’ said Katherine, as if she were waiting for further 
evidence ; and then she added, ‘It is droll to think of that as being 
a quality of the Rector—just as you would say it of a boy.’ 

‘Do you think that handsome is as handsome does, Miss 
Katherine? I should not have expected that of you. I always 
thought you made a great point of good looks.’ 

‘T like nice-looking people,’ she said, and in spite of herself 
gave a glance aside at the doctor, who in spite of those fine teeth 
and very good eyes and other points of advantage, could not have 
been called handsome by the most partial of friends. 

‘You are looking at me,’ he said with a laugh, ‘and the 
reflection is obvious, though perhaps it is only my vanity that 
imagines you to have made it. I am not much to brag of, I know 
it. I am very ’umble. A man who knows he is good-looking 
must have a great advantage in life to begin with. It must give 
him so much more confidence wherever he makes bis appearance 
—at least for the first time.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ she said. ‘I should think one would 
forget it so quickly, both the possessor himself and those who look 
at him. If people are nice, you think of that and not of their 
beauty, unless i 

‘Unless what, Miss Katherine? You can’t think how inter- 
esting this talk is to me. Tell me something on which an ugly 
man can rest and take courage. You are thinking of John Wilkes’ 
famous saying that he only wanted half-an-hour’s start of the 
handsomest man : 

‘Who was John Wilkes?’ said Katherine with the serenest 
ignorance. ‘I suppose one of the men one ought to know; but 
then I know so little. After a year of the Mutual Improvement 
Society ; 

‘Don’t trouble about that,’ cried the doctor, ‘but my am- 
bulance classes are really of the greatest use. I do hope you will 
attend them. Suppose there was an accident before your eyes— 
on the lawn there, and nobody within reach—what should you 
do ?’ 

‘Tremble all over and be of use to nobody,’ Katherine said 
with a shudder. 

‘ That is just what I want to obviate—that is just what ought 
to be obviated. You, with your light touch and your kind heart 
and your quick eye——’ 
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‘Have I a quick eye and a light touch?’ said Katherine with 
a laugh; ‘and how do you know? It is understood that every 
girl must have a kind heart. On the whole, I would rather write 
an essay, I think, than be called upon to render first aid. My 
hand is not at all steady if my touch is light.’ 

She lifted one of the vases as she spoke to change its position 
and her hand shook. He looked at it keenly, and she, not think- 
ing of so sudden a test, put down the vase in a hurry with a wave 
of colour coming over her face. 

‘ That’s not natural, that’s worry, that’s excitement,’ Dr. Burnet 
said. 

‘The outlook is not very exciting, is it?’ cried Katherine; 
‘one does not come in the way of much excitement at Sliplin, and 
I have not even seen Miss Mildmay and Mrs. Shanks. No, it is 
natural, doctor. So you see how little use it would be to train 
me. Come to the fire and have some tea.’ 

‘I must not give myself this pleasure too often,’ he said. ‘I 
find myself going back to it in imagination when I am out in the 
wilds. It is precious cold in my dog-cart facing the wind, Miss 
Katherine. I say to myself, Now the tea is being brought in in 
the drawing-room on the Cliff, now it is being poured out. I smell 
the fragrance of it driving along the bitter downs; and then I go 
and order some poor wretch the beastliest draught that can be 
compounded to avenge myself for getting no tea.’ 

‘You should give them nothing but nice things, then, when 
you do have tea—as now,’ said Katherine. 

He came after her to where the little tea-table shone and 
sparkled in the firelight, and took from her hand the cup of tea 
she offered him, and stood with his back to the fire holding it in 
his hand. His groom was driving his dog-cart round and round 
the snowy path, crossing the window from time to time, a dark 
apparition amid the falling of the snow. What the thoughts of 
the groom might be, looking in through the great window on this 
scene of comfort, the figure of Katherine in her pretty dress and 
colour stooping over the table, and his master behind standing 
against the firelight with his cup of tea, nobody asked. Perhaps 
he was making little comparisons as to his lot, perhaps only 
thinking of the time when he should be able to thrust his hands 
into his pockets and the doctor should have the reins. Yet Dr. 
Burnet did not ignore his groom. ‘There,’ he said, ‘is fate 
awaiting me. This time she has assumed the innocent form of 
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Jim Dobbs, my groom. I have got ten miles to drive, there and 
back, to see Mrs. Crumples, who could do perfectly well without 
me, and then to the Chine for a moment to ascertain if the new 
man there has digested his early dinner, and then to Steephill to 
look after the servants’ hall. I am not good enough, except on 
an emergency, for the family or Lady Jane.’ 

‘I would not go any more, then, if it is only for the servants’ 
hall,’ cried Katherine. 

‘Why not ?’ he said. ‘I consider Mrs. Cole, the cook, is quite 
as valuable a member of society as Lady Jane. The world would 
not come to an end if Lady Jane were absent for a day, or laid 
up, but it would very nearly—at Steephill—if anything happened 
to the cook.’ 

‘You said you were ’umble, Dr. Burnet, and I did not believe 
you. I see that you are really so, now.’ 

‘Ah, there I disagree with you,’ he said, a little flush on his 
face. ‘I am ’umble about my personal appearance, but I only 
don’t mind with Lady Jane. She thinks of me merely as the 
general practitioner from Sliplin, which shows she doesn’t know 
anything—for I am more than a general practitioner.’ 

‘I know,’ cried Katherine quickly, half with a generous desire 
not to leave him to sing his own praises, and half with a wonder- 
ing scorn that he should think it worth the while ; ‘ you will be a 
great physician one of these days.’ 

‘TI hope so,’ he said quietly. Then, after a while, ‘But I am 
still more than that; at least, what would seem more in Lady 
Jane’s eyes. I am not a doctor only, Miss Katherine. I have 
not such a bad little estate behind me. My uncle has it now, 
but I’m the man after him; and a family a good deal better 
known than the Uffingtons, who are not a century old.’ He said 
this with a little excitement, and a flourish in his hand of the 
teaspoon with which he had been stirring his tea. 

Jim Dobbs, driving past the window, white with snow, yet 
looking like a huge blackness in the solidity of the group, he and 
his high coat and his big horse amid the falling feathers, caught the 
gesture and wondered within himself what the doctor could be 
about ; while Katherine, looking up at him from the tea-table, was 
scarcely less surprised. Why should he tell her this? Why at all? 
Why now? The faint wonder in her look made Dr. Burnet blush. 

‘What a fool I am! As if you cared about that,’ he said with 
a stamp of his foot, in impatience with himself, and shame. 
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‘Oh, yes, I care about it. I am glad to hear of it. But— 
Dr. Burnet, let me give you another cup of tea.’ 

‘ But,’ he said, ‘ you think what have I to do with the man’s 
antecedents? You see I want you to know that I can put my 
foot forward sometimes—like——’ he paused for a moment and 
laughed, putting down his cup hastily. ‘No more! No more! 
I must tear myself from this enchanted cliff, or Jim Dobbs will 
mistake the window for the stable door—like my elderly friend, 
Miss Katherine,’ he said over his shoulder as he went away. 

Like—his elderly friend? Who was his elderly friend, and 
what did the doctor mean? Katherine watched from the window 
while Burnet got into his dog-cart and whirled away at a very 
different pace from that of his groom. She could not see this from 
her window, but listened till the sounds died away, looking out 
upon the snow. What a fascination that snow had, falling, falling, 
without any dark object now to disturb its absolute possession of 
the world! Katherine stood for a long time watching before she 
went back to her novel, which was only when the lamps were 
brought in, changing the aspect of the place. Did she care for 
Dr. Burnet’s revelations, or divine the object of them? In the 
first place not at all; in the second, I doubt whether she took the 
trouble to ask herself the question. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


But though Dr. Burnet had been ’umble about his position at 
Steephill, and considered himself only as the physician of the 
servants’ hall, he was not invariably left in that secondary posi- 
tion. On this particular snowy evening, when master and horse 
and man were all eager to get home in view of the drifting of the 
snow, which was already very deep, and the darkness of the night, 
which made it dangerous, Lady Jane—who was alone at Steephill, 
i.e. without any house party, and enjoying the sole society of Sir 
John, her spouse, which was not lively—bethought herself that 
she would like to consult the doctor. She did not pretend that 
she had more than a cold, but then a cold may develop into any- 
thing, as all the world knows. It was better to have a talk with 
Dr. Burnet than not to say a word to anybody, and to speak of 
her cold rather than not to speak at all. Besides, she did want 
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to hear something of old Tredgold, and whether Katherine was 
behaving well, and what chance there might be for Stella. The 
point of behaviour in Katherine about which Lady Jane was 
anxious was whether or not she was keeping her sister’s claims 
before her father—her conduct in other respects was a matter of 
absolute indifference to her former patroness. 

‘I have not been in Sliplin for quite a long time,’ she said. 
‘It may be a deficiency in me, but, you know, I don’t very much 
affect your village, Dr. Burnet.’ 

‘No; few people do; unless they want it, or something in 
it,’ the doctor said as he made out his prescription, of which 
I think eau suerée, or something like it, was the chief ingre- 
dient. 

‘I don’t know what I should want in it or with it,’ said Lady 
Jane with a touch of impatience. And then she added, modifying 
her tone, ‘Tell me about the Tredgolds, Dr. Burnet. How is 
the old man? Not a very satisfactory patient, I should think— 
so fond of his own way; especially when you have not Stella at 
hand to make him amenable.’ 

‘He is not a bad patient,’ said Dr. Burnet. ‘He does not 
like his own way better than most old men. He allows himself 
to be taken good care of on the whole.’ 

‘Oh, I am glad to hear so good an opinion of him. I thought 
he was very headstrong. Now, you know, I don’t want you to 
betray your patient’s secrets, Dr. Burnet.’ 

‘No,’ he said; ‘and it wouldn’t matter, I fear, if you did,’ he 
continued after a pause ; ‘ but I know no secrets of the Tredgolds, 
so I am perfectly safe : 

‘ That’s rather rude,’ said Lady Jane, ‘ but of course it’s the 
right thing to say; and of course also you know all about Stella 
and her elopement and the dreadful disappointment. I confess, 
for my own part, I did not think he could stand out against her 
for a day.’ 

‘He is a man who knows his own mind very clearly, Lady 
Jane.’ 

‘So it appears. And will he hold out, do you think, till the 
bitter end? Can Katherine do nothing? Couldn’t she do some- 
thing if she were to try? I mean for those poor Somers—they 
are great friends of mine. He is, you know, a kind of relation. 
And poor Stella! Do tell me, Dr. Burnet, do you think there is 
no hope? Couldn’t you do something yourself? A doctor at a 
man’s bedside has great power,’ 
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‘It is not a power I would ever care to exercise,’ Dr. Burnet 
said. 

‘Oh, you are too scrupulous! And when you consider how 
poor they are, doctor !—really badly off. Why, they have next to 
nothing! The pay, of course, is doubled in India, but beyond 
that Think of Charlie Somers living on his pay! And then 
there is Stella, the most expensive little person, accustomed to 
every luxury you can think of, and never used to deny herself 
anything. It is extremely hard lines for them, certain as they 
were that her father Oh, I can’t help thinking, Dr. Burnet, 
that Katherine could do something if she chose.’ 

‘Then you may be quite at ease, Lady Jane, for I am sure she 
will choose—to do a kindness to anyone, let alone her sister j 

‘Ah, Dr. Burnet,’ cried Lady Jane, shaking her head, ‘itis so 
difficult to tell in what subtle forms self-interest will get in. Now 
there is one thing that I wish I could see as a way of settling the 
matter. I should like to see Katherine Tredgold married to some 
excellent, honourable man. Oh, I am not without sources of 
information. I have heard a little bird here and there. What a 
good thing if there was such a man, who would do poor little 
Stella justice and give her her share! Half of Mr. Tredgold’s 
fortune would be a very handsome fortune. It would make all the 
difference to—say, a rising professional man.’ 

Dr. Burnet pretended to make a little change in the prescrip- 
tion he had been writing. His head was bent over the writing- 
table, which was an advantage. 

‘I have no doubt half of Mr. Tredgold’s fortune would be very 
nice to have,’ he said, ‘but unfortunately Miss Katherine is not 
married, nor do I know who are the candidates for her hand.’ 

‘I assure you,’ said Lady Jane, ‘if there was such a person I 
should take care to do everything I could to further his views. I 
have not seen much of Katherine lately, but I should make a 
point of asking her and him to meet here. There is nothing I 
would not do to bring such a thing about, and-—and secure her 
happiness, you know. You will scarcely believe it, but it is the 
truth, that Katherine was always the one I liked best.’ 

What a delightful, satisfactory, successful lie one can some- 
times tell by telling the truth. Dr. Burnet, who loved Katherine 
Tredgold, was touched by this last speech—there was the ring of 
sincerity in the words; and though Lady Jane had not in the 
least the welfare of Katherine in her head at this moment, still, 
these words were undoubtedly true. 
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He sat for some time making marks with the pen on the paper 
before him, and Lady Jane was so much interested in his reply 
that she did not press for it, but sat quite still, letting him take 
his time. 

‘Have you any idea,’ he said, making as though he were about 
to alter the prescription for the third time, ‘on what ground Mr. 
Tredgold refused Sir Charles Somers, who was not ineligible as 
marriages go?’ His extreme coolness, and the slight respect 
with which he spoke, had a quite subduing influence upon Lady 
Jane. ‘Was it—for his private character, perhaps ?’ 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ cried Lady Jane. ‘Do you know 
Charlie Somers is a cousin of mine, Dr. Burnet ? ’ 

‘That,’ said the doctor, ‘though an inestimable advantage, 
would not save him from having had—various things said about 
him, Lady Jane.’ 

‘No,’ she said with a laugh. ‘I acknowledge it. Various 
things have been said of him. The reason given was simply 
ludicrous. I don’t know if Charlie invented it—but I don’t 
think he was clever enough to invent it. It was something 
about putting money down pound for pound, or shilling for 
shilling, or some nonsense, and that he would give Stella to 
nobody that couldn’t do that. On the face of it that is folly, you 
know.’ 

‘I am not so sure that it is folly. I have heard him say 
something of the kind; meaning, I suppose, that any son-in-law 
he would accept would have to be as wealthy as himself.’ 

‘But that is absolute madness, Dr. Burnet! Good heavens! 
who that was as rich as old Tredgold could desire to be old Tred- 
gold’s son-in-law? It is against all reason. A man might forgive 
to the girls who are so nice in themselves that they had such a 
father ; but what object could one as rich as himself. Oh! it 
is sheer idiocy, you know.’ 

‘Not to him; and he, after all, is the person most concerned,’ 
said Dr. Burnet, with his head cast down and rather a dejected 
look about him altogether. The thought was not cheerful to 
himself any more than to Lady Jane, and as a matter of fact he 
had not realised it before. 

‘But it cannot be,’ she cried, ‘it cannot be; it is out of the 
question. Oh, you are a man of resource; you must find out 
some way to baffle this old curmudgeon. There must, there 
must,’ she exclaimed, ‘be some way out of it, if you care 
to try.’ 
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‘ Trying will not invent thousands of pounds, alas! nor can the 
man who has the greatest fund of resource but no money do it 
anyhow, said Dr. Burnet sententiously, ‘There may be a 
dodge , 

‘That is what I meant. There must be a dodge to—to get 
you out of it,’ she cried. 

‘It is possible that the man whose existence you divine might 
not care to get a wife—if she would have him to begin with—by 
a dodge, Lady Jane.’ 

‘Oh, rubbish,’ cried the great lady, ‘we are not so high- 
minded as all that. Iam of opinion that in that way anything, 
everything can be done. Charlie Somers is a fool and Stella 
another ; but to a sensible pair with an understanding between 
them and plenty of time to work—and an old sick man’—Lady 
Jane laid an involuntary emphasis on the word sick, then stopped 
and reddened visibly, though her countenance was rather weather- 
beaten and did not easily show. 

‘A sick man—to be taken advantage of? No, I think that 
would scarcely do,’ he said. ‘A sensible pair with an understand- 
ing, indeed—but then the understanding—there’s the difficulty.’ 

‘No,’ cried Lady Jane, anxiously cordial to wipe away the 
stain of her unfortunate suggestion. ‘ Not at all—the most natu- 
ral thing in the world—where there is real feeling, Dr. Burnet, 
on one side, and a lonely, sensitive girl on the other-—’ 

‘A lonely, sensitive girl,’ he repeated. And then he looked 
up in Lady Jane’s face with a short laugh—but made no further 
remark. 

Notwithstanding the safeguard of her complexion, Lady Jane 
this time grew very red indeed; but having nothing to say for 
herself, she was wise and made no attempt to say it. And he got 
up, having nothing further to add by any possibility to his pre- 
scription, and put it into her hand. 

‘I must make haste home,’ he said; ‘ the snow is very blind- 
ing, and the roads by this time will be scarcely distinguishable.’ 

‘I am sorry to have kept you so long—with my ridiculous 
cold, which is really nothing. But Dr. Burnet,’ she said, putting 
her hand on his sleeve, ‘ you will think of what I have said. Let 
justice be done to those poor Somers. Their poverty is something 
tragic. They had so little expectation of anything of the kind.’ 

‘It is most unlikely that I can be of any use to them, Lady 
Jane,’ he said a little stiffly, as he accepted her outstretched 
hand, 
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Perhaps Lady Jane had more respect for him than ever before. 
She held his prescription in her hand and looked at it for a 
moment. 

‘I think I'll take it,’ she said to herself as if making a heroic 
resolution. She had really a little cold. 

As for the doctor, he climbed up into his dog-cart and took 
the reins from the benumbed hands of Jim, who was one mass of 
whiteness now instead of the black form sprinkled over with flakes 
of white which he had appeared at the Cliff. It was a difficult 
thing to drive home between the hedges, which were no longer 
visible, and with the big snow-flakes melting into his eyes and 
confusing the atmosphere, and he had no time to think as long as 
he was still out in the open country, without even the lights of 
Sliplin to guide him. It was very cold, and his hands soon be- 
came as benumbed as Jim’s, with the reins not sensible at all 
through his big gloves to his chilled fingers. 

‘I think we should turn to the left, here?’ he said to Jim, 
who answered ‘ Yessir,’ with his teeth chattering, ‘ or do you think 
it should perhaps be to the right ?’ 

Jim said ‘ Yessir’ again, dull to all proprieties. 

If Jim had been by himself he would probably have gone to 
sleep, and allowed the mare to find her own way home, which 
very likely she would have done; but Dr. Burnet could not 
trust to such achance. To think much of what had been said 
to him was scarcely possible in these circumstances. But when 
the vague and confused glimmer of the Sliplin lights through the 
snow put his mind at rest, it cannot but be said that Dr. Burnet 
found a great many thoughts waiting to seize hold upon him. 
He was not perhaps surprised that Lady Jane should have divined 
his secret. He had no particular desire to conceal it, and though 
he did not receive Lady Jane’s offer with enthusiasm, he could 
not but feel that her friendship and assistance would be of great 
use to him—in fact, if not with Katherine, at least with other 
things. It would be good for him professionally, even this one 
visit, and the prescription for Lady Jane, not for Mrs. Cole, which 
must be made up at the chemist’s, would do him good. A man 
who held the position of medical attendant at Steephill received 
a kind of warrant of skill from the fact, which would bring 
other patients of distinction. When Dr. Burnet got home, and 
got into dry and comfortable clothes, and found no impatient 
messenger awaiting him, it was with a grateful sense of ease that 
he gave himself up to the study of this subject by the cheerful 
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fire. His mind glanced over the different suggestions of Lady 
Jane, tabulating and classifying them as if they had been scien- 
tific facts. There was that hint about the old sick man, which 
she had herself blushed for before it was fully uttered, and at 
which Dr. Burnet now grinned in mingled wrath and ridicule. 
To take advantage of an old sick man—as being that old man’s 
medical attendant and desirous of marrying his daughter—was a 
suggestion at which Burnet could afford to laugh, though fiercely, 
and with an exclamation not complimentary to the intentions of 
Lady Jane. But there were other things which required more 
careful consideration. 

Should he follow these other suggestions ? he asked himself, 
Should he become a party to her plan, and get her support, and 
accept the privileges of a visitor at her house as she had almost 
offered, and meet Katherine there, which would probably be good 
for Katherine in other ways as well as for himself? There was 
something very tempting in this idea, and Dr. Burnet was not 
mercenary in his feeling towards Katherine, nor indisposed to do 
‘justice to Stella’ in the almost incredible case that it ever should 
be in his power to dispose of Mr. Tredgold’s fortune. He could 
not help another short laugh to himself at the absurdity of the 
idea. He to dispose of Mr. Tredgold’s fortune! So many things 
were taken for granted in this ridiculous hypothesis. Katherine’s 
acceptance and consent for one thing, of which he was not at all 
sure. She had evidently sent the Rector about his business, which 
made him glad, yet gave him a little thrill of anxiety too; for, 
though he was ten years younger than the Rector, and had no 
family to encumber him, yet Mr. Stanley, on the other hand, was 
a handsome man, universally pleasing, and perhaps more desirable 
in respect to position than an ordinary country practitioner—a 
man who dared not call his body, at least, whatever might be said 
of his soul, his own; and who had as yet had no opportunity of 
distinguishing himself. If she repulsed the one so summarily, 
‘ would she not have in all probability the same objections to the 
other? At twenty-three a man of thirty-five is slightly elderly 
as well as one of forty-seven. 

Supposing, however, that Katherine should make no objection, 
which was a very strong step for a man who did not in the least 
believe that at the present moment she had even thought of him 
in that light—there was her father to be takenintoaccount. He 
had heard Mr, Tredgold say that about the thousand for thou- 
sand told down on the table, and he had heard it from the two 
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ladies of the Midge; but without, perhaps, paying much attention 
or putting any great faith in it. How could he table thousand 
for thousand against Mr. Tredgold ? The idea was ridiculous. He 
had the reversion of that little, but ancient, estate in the North, 
of which he had been at such pains to inform Katherine; and he 
had a little money from his mother; and his practice, which was 
a good enough practice, but not likely to produce thousands for 
some time at least to come. He had said there might be a 
dodge—and, as a matter of fact, there had blown across his mind 
a suggestion of a dodge, how he might perhaps persuade his uncle 
to ‘table’ the value of Bunhope on his side. But what was the 
value of Bunhope to the millions of old Tredgold? He might, 
perhaps, say that he wanted nothing more with Katherine than 
the equivalent of what he brought ; but he doubted whether the 
old man would accept that compromise. And certainly, if he did 
so, there could be no question of doing justice to Stella out of the 
small share he would have of her father’s fortune. No; he felt 
sure Mr. Tredgold would exact the entire pound of flesh, and no 
less ; that he would no more reduce his daughter’s inheritance 
than her husband’s fortune, and that no dodge would blind the 
eyes of the acute, businesslike old man. 

This was rather a despairing point of view, from which Dr. 
Burnet tried to escape by thinking of Katherine herself, and what 
might happen could he persuade her to fall in love with him. 
That would make everything so much more agreeable ; but would 
it make it easier? Alas! falling in love on Stella’s part had done 
no good to Somers ; and Stella, though now cast off and banished, 
had possessed a far greater influence over her father than 
Katherine had ever had. Dr. Burnet was by no means destitute of 
sentiment in respect to her. Indeed, it is very probable that had 
Katherine had no fortune at all he would still have wished, and 
taken earlier more decisive steps to make her aware that he 
wished, to secure her for his wife; but the mere existence of a 
great fortune changes the equilibrium of everything. And as it 
was there, Dr. Burnet felt that to lose it, if there was any possible 
way of securing it, would be a great mistake. He was the old 
man’s doctor, who ought to be grateful to him for promoting his 
comfort and keeping him alive; and he was Katherine’s lover, 
. and the best if not the only one there was. And he had free 
access to the house at all seasons, and a comfortable standing in 
the drawing-room as well as in the master’s apartment. Surely 
something must be made of these advantages by a man with his 
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eyes open, neglecting no opportunity. And, on the other hand, 
there was always the chance that old Tredgold might die, thus 
simplifying matters. The doctor’s final decision was that he 
would do nothing for the moment, but wait and follow the lead- 
ing of circumstances ; always keeping up his watch over Katherine, 
and endeavouring to draw her interest, perhaps in time her affec- 
tions, towards himself—while, on the other hand, it would commit 
him to nothing to accept Lady Jane’s help, assuring her that—in 
the case which he felt to be so unlikely of ever having any power 
in the matter—he would certainly do ‘justice to Stella’ as far as 
lay in his power. 

When he had got to this conclusion the bell rang sharply, 
and, alas! Dr. Burnet, who had calculated on going to bed for 
once in comfort and quiet, had to face the wintry world again and 
go out into the snow. 





CHAPTER XXVII,. 


Karuerine’s life at Sliplin was in no small degree affected by 
the result of the Rector’s unfortunate visit. How its termination 
became known nobody could tell. No one ventured to say ‘She 
told me herself, still less ‘he told me.’ Yet everybody knew. 
There were some who had upheld that the Rector had too much 
respect for himself ever to put himself in the position of being 
rejected by old Tredgold’s daughter; but even these had to 
acknowledge that this overturn of everything seemly and correct 
had really happened. It was divined, perhaps, from Mr, Stanley’s 
look, who went about the parish with his head held very high, and 
an air of injury which nobody had remarked in him before. For 
it was not only that he had been refused, That is a privilege 
which no law or authority can take from a free-born English girl, 
and far would it have been from the Rector’s mind to deny to 
Katherine this right ; but it was the manner in which it had been 
exercised which gave him so deep a wound. It was not as the 
father of Charlotte and Evelyn that Mr. Stanley had been in the 
habit of regarding himself, nor that he had been regarded. His 
own individuality was too remarkable and too attractive, he felt 
with all modesty, to lay him under such a risk; and yet here was 
a young woman in his own parish, in his own immediate circle, who 
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regarded him from that point of view, and who looked upon his 
proposal as ridiculous and something like an insult to her youth. 
Had she said prettily that she did not feel herself good enough for 
such a position, that she was not worthy—but that she was aware 
of the high compliment he had paid her, and never would forget 
it—which was the thing that any woman with a due sense of 
fitness would have said, he might have forgiven her. But 
Katherine’s outburst of indignation, her anger to have been asked 
to be the stepmother of Charlotte and Evelyn her playfellows, her 
complete want of gratitude or of any sense of the honour done 
her, had inflicted a deep blow upon the Rector. That he should 
be scorned as a lover seemed to him impossible, that a woman 
should be so insensible to every fact of life. He did not get over 
it for a long time, nor am I sure that he ever did get over it ; not 
the disappointment, which he bore like a man, but the sense of 
being scorned. So long as he lived he never forgave Katherine 
that insult to his dearest feelings. 

And thus Katherine’s small diversions were driven back into a 
still narrower circle. She could not go to the Rectory, where the 
girls were divided between gratitude to her for not having turned 
their life upside down, and wrath against her for not having 
appreciated papa; nor could she go where she was sure to meet 
him, and to catch his look of offended pride and wounded dignity. 
It made her way very hard for her to have to think and consider, 
and even make furtive enquiries whether the Stanleys would be 
there before going to the mildest tea-party. When Mrs. Shanka 
invited her to meet Miss Mildmay, she was indeed safe. Yet even 
there Mr. Stanley might come in to pay these ladies a call, or 
Charlotte appear with her portfolio of drawings, or Evelyn fly in 
for a moment on her way to the post. She went even to that very 
mild entertainment with a quiver of anxiety. The great snow- 
storm was over which had stopped everything, obliterating all the 
roads, and making the doctor’s dog-cart and the butcher’s and 
baker’s carts the only vehicles visible about the country—which 
lay in one great white sheet, the brilliancy of which made the sea 
look muddy where it came up with a dull colour upon the beach. 
Everything, indeed, looked dark in comparison with that dazzling 
cloak of snow, until by miserable human usage the dazzling white 
changed into that most squalid of all squalid things, the remnant 
of a snowstorm in England, drabbled by all kinds of droppings, 
powdered with dust of smoke and coal, churned into the chillest 
and most dreadful of mud. The island had passed through that 
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horrible phase after a brief delicious ecstacy of skating, from which 
poor Katherine was shut out by the same reasons already given, 
but now had emerged green and fresh, though cold, with a sense of 
thankfulness which the fields seemed to feel, and the birds pro- 
claimed better and louder than the best of the human inhabitants 
could do. 

The terrace gardens of Mrs. Shanks and Miss Mildmay shone 
with this refreshed and brightened greenness, and the prospect 
from under the verandah of their little houses was restored to its 
natural colour. The sea became once more the highest light in 
the landscape, the further cliffs were brown, the trees showed a 
faint bloom of pushing buds and rising sap, and glowed in the 
light of the afternoon sun near its setting. Mrs. Shanks’s little 
drawing-room was a good deal darkened by its little verandah, but 
when the western sun shone in, as it was doing, the shade of the 
little green roof was an advantage even in winter ; and it was so 
mild after the snow that the window was open, and a thrush in a 
neighbouring shrubbery had begun to perform a solo among the 
bushes, exactly, as Mrs. Shanks said, like a fine singer invited for 
the entertainment of the guests. 

‘It isn’t often you hear a roulade like that, she said. ‘I 
consider Miss Sherlock was nothing to it.’ Miss Sherlock was a 
professional lady who had been paying a visit in Sliplin, and who 
at afternoon teas and evening parties, being very kind and ready 
to ‘ oblige,’ had turned the season into a musical one, and provided 
for the people who were so kind as to invite her an entertain- 
ment almost as cheap as that of the thrush in Major Toogood’s 
shrubbery. 

‘I hope the poor thing has some crumbs,’ said Miss Mildmay. 
‘I always took great pains to see that there was plenty of bread 
well peppered put out for them during the snow.’ 

‘Was Miss Sherlock so very good ?’ said Katherine. ‘I was 
unfortunate, I never heard her, even at her concert. Oh, yes, 
I had tickets—but I did not go.’ 

‘That is just what we want to talk to you about, my dear 
Katherine. Fancy a great singer in Sliplin, and the Cliff not 
represented, not a soul there. Oh, if poor dear Stella had but 
been here, she would not have stayed away when there was 
anything to see or hear.’ 

‘Yes, I am a poor creature in comparison,’ said Katherine, 
‘but you know it isn’t nice to go to such places alone.’ 

‘If there was any need to goalone! You know we would have 
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called for you in the Midge any time; but that’s ridiculous for 
you with all your carriages; it would have been more appropriate 
for you to call for us. Another time, Katherine, my dear : 

‘Oh, I know how kind you are; it was not precisely for want 
of some one to go with.’ 

‘Jane Shanks,’ said Miss Mildmay, ‘what is the use of 
pretences between us who have known the child all her life? It 
is very well understood in Sliplin, Katherine, that there must be 
some motive in your seclusion. You have some reason; you 
cannot conceal it from us who know you, for shutting yourself up 
as you do.’ 

‘What reason? Is it not a good enough reason that I am 
alone now, and that to be reminded of it at every moment is—ob, 
it is hard,’ said Katherine, tears coming into her eyes. ‘ It is 
almost more than I can bear.’ 

‘Dear child!’ Mrs. Shanks said, patting her hand which rested 
on the table. ‘We shouldn’t worry her with questions, should 
we?’ But there was no conviction in her tone, and Katherine, 
though her self-pity was quite strong enough to bring that harm- 
less water to her eyes, was quite aware not only that she did not 
seclude herself because of Stella, but also that her friends were not 
in the least deceived. 

‘I ask no questions,’ said Miss Mildmay. ‘I hope I have a 
head on my shoulders and a couple of eyes in it. I don’t require 
information from Katherine! What I’ve got to say is that she 
mustn’t do it. Most girls think very little of refusing a man; 
sometimes they continue good friends, sometimes they don’t. 
When a man sulks it shows he was much in earnest, and is really 
acompliment. But to stay at home morning and night because 
there is a man in the town who is furious with you for not 
marrying him; why, that’s a thing that is not to be allowed to 
go on, not for a day F 


‘Nobody has any right to say that there is any man 
whom , 

‘Oh, don’t redden up, Katherine, and flash your eyes at me ! 
I have known you since you were that high, and I don’t care a 
brass button what you say. Do you think I don’t know all about 
you, my dear? Do you think that there’s a thing in Sliplin 
which I don’t know or Jane Shanks doesn’t know? Bless us, 
what is the good of us, two old cats, as I know you call us j 

‘Miss Mildmay!’ cried Katherine; but as it was perfectly 
true, she stopped there and had not another word to say. 
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‘ Yes, that’s my name, and her name is Mrs. Shanks; but that 
makes no difference. We are the two old cats. I have no doubt 
it was to Stella we owed the title, and I don’t bear her any malice 
nor you either. Neither does Jane Shanks. We like you, on the 
contrary, my dear; but if you think you can throw dust in our 
eyes Why, there is the Rector’s voice through the partition 
asking for me.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Katherine, ‘I must go, really I must go; this is 
the time when papa likes me to gotohim. I have stayed too long, 
I really, really must go now P 

‘Sit down, sit down, dear. It is only her fun. There is 
nobody speaking through the partition. Theidea! Sliplin houses 
are not very well built, but I hope they are better than that.’ 

‘I must have been mistaken,’ said Miss Mildmay grimly. 
‘I believe after all it is only Jane Shanks’s boy; he has a very 
gruff manly voice, though he is such a little thing, and a man’s 
voice is such a rarity in these parts that he deceives me. Well, 
Katherine, the two old cats hear everything. If it does not come 
to me, it comes to her. My eyes are the sharpest, I think, but 
she hears the best. You can’t take usin. We know pretty well 
all that has happened to you, though you have been so very quiet 
about it. There was that young City man whom you wouldn’t 
have, and I applaud you for it. But he'll make a match with 
somebody of much more consequence than you. And then there 
is poor Mr. Stanley. The Stanleys are as thankful to you as they 
can be, and well they may. Why, it would have turned the 
whole place upside down. A young very rich wife at the Rectory 
and the poor girls turned out of doors. It just shows how little 
religion does for some people.’ . 

‘Oh, stop! stop!’ cried Mrs. Shanks. ‘What has his religion 
to do with it? It’s not against any man’s religion to fall in love 
with a nice girl.’ 

‘ Please don’t say any more on this subject,’ cried Katherine ; 
‘if you think it’s a compliment to me to be fallen in love with— 
by an old gentleman!—— But I never said a word about the 
Rector. It is all one of your mistakes. You do make mistakes 
sometimes, Miss Mildmay. You took little Bobby’s voice for—a 
clergyman’s.’ It gave more form to the comparison to say a 
clergyman than merely a man. 

‘So I did,’ said Miss Mildmay ; ‘that will always be remem- 
bered against me; but you are not going to escape, Katherine 
Tredgold, in that way. I shall go to your father, if you don’t 
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mind, and tell him everything, and that you are shutting yourself 
up and seeing nobody, because of. Well, if it is not because 
of that, what is it? It is not becoming, it is scarcely decent, 
that a girl of your age should live so much alone.’ 

‘Please let me go, Mrs. Shanks,’ said Katherine. ‘Why 
should you upbraid me? I do the best I can; it is not my fault 
if there is nobody to stand by me.’ 

‘We shall all stand by you, my dear,’ said Mrs. Shanks, 
following her to the door, ‘and Ruth Mildmay is never so cross 
as she seems. We will stand by you, in the Midge or otherwise, 
wherever you want to go. At all times you may be sure of us, 
Katherine, either Ruth Mildmay or me.’ 

But when the door was closed upon Katherine Mrs. Shanks 
rushed back to the little drawing room, now just sinking into 
greyness, the last ray of the sunset gone. ‘ You see,’ she cried, 
‘it’s all right, I to——’ 

But she was forestalled with a louder ‘I told you so!’ from 
Miss Mildmay ; ‘didn’t I always say it?’ that lady concluded 
triumphantly. Mrs. Shanks might begin the first, but it was 
always her friend who secured the last word. 

Katherine walked out into the still evening air, a little 
irritated, a little disgusted, and a little amused by the offer of 
these two chaperons and the Midge to take her about. She had 
to walk through the High Street of Sliplin, and everybody was 
out at that hour. She passed Charlotte Stanley with her portfolio 
under her arm, who would probably have rushed to her and 
demanded a glance at the sketches even in the open road, or that 
Katherine should go in with her to the stationer’s to examine 
them at her ease on the counter; but who passed now with an 
awkward bow, having half crossed the road to get out of her way, 
yet sending a wistful smile nevertheless across what she herself 
would have called the middle distance. ‘ Now what have I done 
to Charlotte ?’ Katherine said to herself. If there was anyone 
who ought to applaud her, who ought to be grateful to her, it 
was the Rector’s daughters. She went on with a sort of rueful 
smile on her lips, and came up without observing it to the big 
old landau, in which was seated Lady Jane. Katherine was 
hurrying past with a bow, when she was suddenly greeted from 
that unexpected quarter with a cry of ‘Katherine! where are 
you going so fast ?’ which brought her reluctantly back. 

‘My dear Katherine! what a long time it is since we have 
met!’ said Lady Jane. 
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‘Yes,’ said Katherine sedately. ‘That is very true, it is a 
long time.’ 

‘You mean to say it is my fault by that tone! My dear, you 
have more horses and carriages, an a great deal more time and 
youth and all that, than I. Why didn’t you come to see me? If 
you thought I was huffy or neglectful, why didn’t you come and 
tell me so? I should have thought that was the right thing 
to do.’ 

‘I should not have thought it becoming,’ cried Katherine, 
astonished by this accost, ‘from me to you. I am the youngest 
and far the humblest-——’ 

‘Oh, fiddlesticks!’ cried the elder lady, ‘that’s not true 
humility—that’s pride, my dear. I was an old friend; and though 
poor dear Stella always put herself in the front, you know it was 
you I liked best, Katherine. Well, when will you come, now ? 
Come and spend a day or two, which will be extremely dull, for 
we're all alone; but you can tell me of Stella, as well as your own 
little affairs.’ 

‘I don’t know that I can leave papa,’ Katherine said, with a 
little remnant of that primness which had been her distinction in 
Captain Scott’s eyes. 

‘Nonsense! He will spare you to me,’ said Lady Jane with 
calm certainty. ‘Let me see, what day is this, Tuesday? Then 
I will come for you on Saturday. You can send over that famous 
little brougham with your maid and your things, and keep it if 
you like, for we have scarcely anything but dog-carts, except this 
hearse. Saturday; and don’t show bad breeding by making any 
fuss about it,’ Lady Jane said. 

Katherine felt that the great lady was right, it would have 
been bad breeding; and then her heart rose a little in spite of 
herself at the thought of the large dull rooms at Steephill in 
which there was no gilding, nor any attempt to look finer than 
the most solid needs of life demanded and where Lady Jane con- 
ducted the affairs of life with a much higher hand than any of the 
Sliplin ladies. After being so long shut up in Sliplin, and now 
partly out of favour in it, the ways of Lady Jane seemed bigger, 
the life more easy and less self-conscious, and she consented with 
a little rising of her heart. She was a little surprised that Lady 
Jane, with her large voice, should have shouted a cordial greeting 
to the doctor as he passed in his dog-cart. ‘I am going to write 
to you,’ she cried, nodding her head at him; but no doubt this 
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was about some little ailment in the nursery; for with Katherine, 
a young lady going on a visit to Steephill, what could it have 
to do? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE doctor had made himself a very important feature in 
Katherine’s life during those dull winter days. After the great 
snowstorm, which was a thing by which events were dated for 
long after, in the island, and which was almost coincident with 
the catastrophe of the Rector; he had become more frequent in 
his visits to Mr. Tredgold, and consequently to the tea-table of 
Mr. Tredgold’s lonely daughter. While the snow lasted, and all 
the atmospheric influences were at their worst, it stood to reason 
that an asthmatical, rheumatical, gouty old man wanted more 
looking after than usual; and it was equally clear that a girl a 
little out of temper and out of patience with life, who was disposed 
to shut herself up and retire from the usual amusements of her 
kind, would also be much the better for the invasion into her 
closed-up world of life and fresh air in the shape of a vigorous 
and personable young man, who, if not perhaps so secure in self- 
confidence and belief in his own fascinations as the handsome (if 
a little elderly) Rector, had not generally been discouraged by the 
impression he knew himself to have made. And Katherine had 
liked those visits, that was undeniable; the expectation of making 
a cup of tea for the doctor had been pleasant to her. The thought 
of his white strong teeth and the bread and butter which she 
never got out of her mind, was now amusing, not painful; she 
had seen him so often making short work of the little thin slices 
provided for her own entertainment. And he told her all that 
was going on, and gave her pieces of advice which his profession 
warranted. He got to know more of her tastes, and she more of 
his in this way, than perhaps was the case with any two young 
people in the entire island, and this in the most simple, the most 
natural way. Ifthere began to get a whisper into the air of Dr. 
Burnet’s devotion to his patient on the Cliff and its possible con- 
sequences, that was chiefly because the doctor’s inclinations had 
been suspected before by an observant public. And indeed the 
episode of the Rector had afforded it too much entertainment to 
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leave the mind of Sliplin free for further remark in respect to 
Katherine and her proceedings. And Mr. Tredgold’s asthma 
accounted for everything in those more frequent visits to the 
Cliff. All the same, it was impossible that there should not be a 
degree of pleasant intimacy and much self-revelation on both 
sides during these half-hours, when, wrapped in warmth and com- 
fort and sweet society, Dr. Burnet saw his dog-cart promenading 
outside in the snow, or during the deeper miseries of the thaw, 
with the contrast which enhances present pleasure. He became 
himself more and more interested in Katherine, his feelings 
towards her being quite genuine, though perhaps enlivened by 
her prospects asan heiress. And if there had not been that vague 
preoccupation in Katherine’s mind concerning James Stanford, the 
recollection not so much of him as of the many, many times she 
had thought of him, I think it very probable indeed that she 
would have fallen in love with the doctor; indeed, there were 
moments when his image pushed Stanford very close, almost 
making that misty hero give way. He was a very misty hero, a 
shadow, an outline, indefinite, never having given much revelation 
of himself; and Dr. Burnet was very definite, as clear as daylight, 
and in many respects as satisfactory. It would have been very 
natural indeed that the one should have effaced the other. 

Dr. Burnet did not know anything of James Stanford. He 
thought of Katherine as a little shy, a little cold, perhaps from 
the persistent shade into which she had been cast by her sister, 
unsusceptible as people say; but he did not at all despair of 
moving her out of that calm. He had thought indeed that there 
were indications of the internal frost yielding, before his inter- 
view with Lady Jane. With Lady Jane’s help he thought there 
was little doubt of success. But even that security made him 
cautious. It was evident that she was a girl with whom one must 
not attempt to go too fast. The Rector had tried to carry the fort 
by a coup de main, and he had perished ingloriously in the effort. 
Dr. Burnet drew himself in a little after he acquired the knowledge 
of that event, determined not to risk the same fate. He had 
continued his visits, but he had been careful to give them the 
most friendly, the least lover-like aspect, to arouse no alarms. 
When he received the salutation of Lady Jane in passing, and 
her promise that he should hear from her, his sober heart gave a 
bound, which was reflected unconsciously in the start of the mare 
making a dash forward by means of some magnetism, it is to be 
supposed conveyed to her by the reins from her master’s hand— 
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so that he had to exert himself suddenly with hand and whip to 
reduce her to her ordinary pace again. If the manceuvre had 
been intentional it would have been clever as showing his skill 
and coolness in the sight of his love and of his patroness. It had 
the same effect not being intentional at all. 

I am not sure either whether it was Lady Jane’s intention to 
enhance the effect of Dr. Burnet by the extreme dulness of the 
household background upon which she set him, so to speak, to 
impress the mind of Katherine. There was no party at Steephill. 
Sir John, though everything that was good and kind, was dull; 
the tutor, who was a young man fresh from the University, and no 
doubt might have been very intellectual or very frivolous had 
there been anything to call either gifts out, was dull also because 
of having little encouragement to be anything else. Lady Jane 
indeed was not dull, but she had no call upon her for any exer- 
tion ; and the tone of the house was humdrum beyond description. 
The old clergyman dined habitually at Steephill on the Sunday 
evenings, and he was duller still, though invested to Katherine with 
a little interest as the man who had officiated at her sister’s 
marriage. But he could not be got to recall the circumstance 
distinctly, nor to master the fact that this Miss Tredgold was so 
closely related to the young lady whom he had made into Lady 
Somers. ‘Dear! dear! to think of that!’ he had said when the 
connection had been explained to him, but what he meant by that 
exclamation nobody knew. I think it very likely that Lady Jane 
herself was not aware how dull her house was when in entire 
repose, until she found it out by looking through the eyes of a 
chance guest like Katherine. ‘What in thunder did you mean 
by bringing that poor girl here to bore her to death, when there’s 
nobody in the house?’ Sir John said, whose voice was like a 
westerly gale. ‘Really, Katherine, I did not remember how 
deadly dull we were,’ Lady Jane said apologetically. ‘It suits 
us well enough—Sir John and myself; but it’s a shame to have 
asked you here when there’s nobody in the house, as he says. 
And Sunday is the worst of all, when you can’t have even your 
needlework to amuse you. But there are some people coming to 
dinner to-morrow.’ Katherine did her best to express herself 
prettily, and I don’t think even that she felt the dulness so 
much as she was supposed to do. The routine of a big family 
house, the machinery of meals and walks and drives and other 
observances, the children bursting in now and then, the tutor 
appearing from time to time tremendously comme il faut, and 
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keeping up his equality ; Sir John, not half so careful, rolling in 
from the inspection of his stables or his turnips with a noisy 
salutation, ‘You come out with me after lunch, Miss Tredgold, 
and get a blow over the downs—far better for you than keeping 
indoors.’ And then after that blow on the downs, afternoon tea, 
and Mr. Montgomery rubbing his hands before the fire, while he 
asked, without moving, whether he should hand the kettle. All 
this was mildly amusing, in the proportion of its dulness, for a 
little while. We none of us, or at least few of us, feel heavily this 
dull procession of the hours when it is our own life; when it is 
another’s, our perceptions are more clear, 

‘But there are people coming to dinner to-morrow,’ Lady 
Jane said. There was something in the little nod she gave of 
satisfaction and knowingness, which Katherine did not understand 
or attempt to understand. No idea of Dr. Burnet was associated 
with Steephill. She was not aware that he was on visiting terms 
there—he had told her that he attended the servants’ hall—so 
that it was with a little start of surprise that, raising her eyes 
from a book she was looking at, she found him standing before 
her, holding out his hand as the guests gathered before dinner. 
The party was from the neighbourhood—county, or, at least, 
country people—and when Dr. Burnet was appointed to take 
Katherine in to dinner, that young lady, though she knew the 
doctor so well and liked him so much, did not feel that it was any 
great promotion. She thought she might have had somebody 
newer, something that belonged less to her own routine of exist- 
ence, which is one of the mistakes often made by very astute 
women of the world like Lady Jane. There was young Fortescue, 
for instance, a mere fox-hunting young squire, not half so agree- 
able as Dr. Burnet, whom Katherine would have preferred. ‘ He 
is an ass; he would not amuse her in the very least,’ Lady Jane 
had said. But Sir John, who was not clever at all, divined that 
something new, though an ass, would have amused Katherine 
more. Besides, Lady Jane had her motives, which she mentioned 
to nobody. - 

Dr. Burnet did the very best for himself that was possible. 
He gave Katherine a report of her father, he told her the last 
thing that had transpired at Sliplin since her departure, he in- 
formed her who all the people were at table, pleased to let 
her see that he knew them all. ‘That’s young Fortescue who 
has just come in to his estate, and he promises to make ducks 
and drakes of it,’ Dr. Burnet said. Katherine looked across the 
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table at the young man thus described. She was not responsible 
for him in any way, nor could it concern her if he did make ducks 
and drakes of his estate, but she would have preferred to make 
acquaintance with those specimens of the absolutely unknown. A 
little feeling suddenly sprang up in her heart against Dr. Burnet, 
because he was Dr. Burnet and absolutely above reproach. She 
would have sighed for Dr. Burnet, for his quick understanding 
and the abundance he had to say, had she been seated at young 
Fortescue’s side. 

After dinner, when she had talked a little to all the ladies and 
had done her duty, Lady Jane caught Katherine’s hand and drew 
her to a seat beside herself, and then she beckoned to Dr. Burnet, 
who drew a chair in front of them and sat down, bending forward 
till his head, Katherine thought, was almost in Lady Jane’s lap. 
‘I want,’ she said, ‘ Katherine, to get Dr. Burnet on our side—to 
make him take up our dear Stella’s interests as you do, my dear, 
and as in my uninfluential way I should like to do too.’ 

‘How can Dr. Burnet take up Stella’s interests?’ cried 
Katherine, surprised and perhaps a little offended too. 

‘My dear Katherine, a medical man has the most tremendous 
opportunities—all that the priest had in old times, and something 
additional which belongs to himself. He can often say a word 
when none of the rest of us would dare to doso. I have immense 
trust in a medical man. He can bring people together that have 
quarrelled, and—and influence wills, and—do endless things. I 
always try to have the doctor on my side.’ 

‘Miss Katherine knows,’ said Dr. Burnet, trying to lead out 
of the subject, for Lady Jane’s methods were entirely, on this 
occasion, too straightforward, ‘that the medical man in this case 
is always on her side. Does not Mrs. Swanson, Lady Jane, sing 
very well? I have never heard her. I am not very musical, but 
I love a song.’ 

‘Which is a sign that you are not musical. You are like Sir 
John,’ said Lady Jane, as if that was the worst that could be said. 
‘Still, if that is what you mean, Dr. Burnet, you can go and ask 
her, on my part. He is very much interested in you all, I think, 
Katherine,’ she added when he had departed on this mission. 
‘We had a talk the other day—about you and Stella and the 
whole matter. I think, if he ever had it in his power, that he 
would see justice done her, as you would yourself.’ 

‘He is very friendly, I dare say,’ said Katherine, ‘ but I can’t 
imagine how he could ever have anything in his power.’ 
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‘ There is no telling,’ Lady Jane said. ‘I think he is quite a 
disinterested man, if any such thing exists. Now, we must be 
silent a little, for, of course, Mrs. Swanson is going to sing; she 
is not likely to neglect an opportunity. She has a good voice, so 
far as that goes, but little training. It is just the thing that 
pleases Sir John. And he has planted himself between us and 
the piano, bless him! now we can go on with our talk. Kathe- 
rine, I don’t think you see how important it is to surround your 
father with people who think the same as we do about your poor 
sister.’ 

‘No,’ said Katherine, ‘it has not occurred to me; my father 
is not very open to influence.’ 

‘Then do you give up Stella’s cause? Do you really think it 
is hopeless, Katherine ?’ 

‘ How could I think so?’ cried the girl with a keen tone in | 
her voice which, though she spoke low, was penetrating, and to ' 
check which, Lady Jane placed her hand on Katherine’s hand and ; 
kept it there with a faint ‘shsh.’ ‘You know what I should ; 
instantly do,’ she added, ‘if I ever had it in my power.’ f ] 

‘Dear Katherine! but your husband might not see it in that 
light.’ 

‘He should—or he should not be—my husband,’ said Kathe- 
rine with a sudden blush. She raised her eyes unwillingly at this 
moment and caught the gaze of Burnet, who was standing behind 
the great bulk of Sir John, but with his face towards the ladies on 
the sofa, Katherine’s heart gave a little bound, half of affright. 

She had looked at him and he at her as she said the words. An 
answering gleam of expression, an answering wave of colour, 
seemed to go over him (though he could not possibly hear her) as 
she spoke. It was the first time that this idea had been clearly B 
suggested to her, but now so simply, so potently, as if she were 
herself the author of the suggestion. She was startled out of her 
self-possession. ‘Oh,’ she cried with agitation, ‘I like her voice ! 
I am like Sir John; let us listen to the singing.’ Lady Jane i 
nodded her-head, pressed Katkerine’s hand, and did what was . 
indeed the first wise step she had taken, stepped as noiselessly as 
possible to another corner, where, behind her fan she could talk 


to a friend more likely to respond to her sentiments, and left Dr. "s 
Burnet to take her place. . 
0 


‘Is this permitted ? It is too tempting to be lost,’ he said in 
a whisper, and then he too relapsed into silence and attention. 
Katherine, I fear, did not get any clear impression of the song, 
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Her own words went through her head, involuntarily, as though 
she had touched some spring which went on repeating them: 
‘My husband—my husband.’ Her white dress touched his 
blackness as he sat down beside her. She drew away a little, her 
heart beating loudly, in alarm, mingled with some other feeling 
which she could not understand, but he did not say another word 
until the song was over, and all the applause, and the moment of 
commotion in which the singer returned to her seat, and the 
groups of the party changed and mingled. Then he said sud- 
denly, ‘I hope you will not think, Miss Katherine, that I desired 
Lady Jane to drag me in head and shoulders to your family con- 
cerns. I never should have been so presumptuous. I do trust 
you will believe that.’ 

‘I never should have thought so, Dr. Burnet,’ said Katherine, 
faltering with that commotion which was she hoped entirely 
within herself and apparent to noone. Then she added as she 
assured her voice, ‘It would not have been presumptuous. You 
know so much of us already, and of her, and took so much 
part-——’ 

‘I am your faithful servant,’ he said, ‘ ready to be sent on any 
errand, or to take any part you wish, but I do not presume further 
than that.’ Then he rose quickly, as one who is moved by a 
sudden impulse. ‘ Miss Katherine, will you let me take you to 
the conservatory to see Lady Jane’s great aloe? They used to 
say it blossomed only once in a hundred years ?’ 

‘But that’s all nonsense, you know,’ said Mr. Montgomery the 
tutor; ‘see them all about the Riviera at every corner. Truth, 
they kill ’emselves when they’re about it.’ 

‘ Which comes to the same thing. Will you come ?’ said Dr, 
Burnet, offering his arm. 

‘But, my dear fellow, Miss Tredgold has seen it three or four 
times,’ said this very unnecessary commentator. 

‘Never mind, She has not seen what I am going to show 
her,’ said the doctor with great self-possession. Lady Jane fol- 
lowed them with her eyes as they went away into the long con- 
servatory, which was famous in the island and full of lofty palms 
and tropical foliage. Her middle-aged bosom owned a little tre- 
mor; was he going to put it to her, then and there? Lady Jane 
had offered assistance, even co-operation, but this prompt action 
took away her breath. 

‘I should like to see the aloe, too,’ said the lady by her side. 

‘So you shall, presently,’ said Lady Jane, ‘but we must not 
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make a move yet, for there is Lady Freshwater going to sing, 
Mr. Montgomery, ask Lady Freshwater from me whether she will 
not sing us one of her delightful French songs. She has such 
expression, and they are all as light as air—of course, not serious 
music. Look at Sir John, he is pleased, but he likes it better 
when it is English, and he can make out the words. He is a con- 
stant amusement when he talks of music—and he thinks he 
understands it, poor dear!’ 

She kept talking until she had watched Lady Freshwater to 
the piano, and heard her begin. And then Lady Jane felt herself 
entitled to a little rest. She kept one eye on the conservatory to 
see that nobody interrupted the botanical exposition which was no 
doubt going on there. Would he actually propose—on the spot, 
all at once, with the very sound of the conversation and of Lady 
Freshwater’s song in their ears? Was it possible that a man 
should go so fast as that? Now that it had come to this point 
Lady Jane began to get a little compunctious, to ask herself 
whether she might not have done better for Katherine than a 
country doctor, without distinction, even though he might have 
a wealthy uncle and a family place at his back? Old Tredgold’s 
daughter was perhaps too great a prize to be allowed to drop in 
that commonplace way. On the other hand, if Lady Jane had 
exerted herself to get Katherine a better match, was it likely that 
a man—if a man of our monde—would have consented to such an 
arrangement about Stella as Dr. Burnet was willing to make. If 
the fortune had been Stella’s, Lady Jane was quite certain that 
Charlie Somers would have consented to no such settlement. And 
after all, would not Katherine be really happier with a man not 
too much out of her own monde, fitted for village life, knowing 
all about her, and not likely to be ashamed of his father-in-law ? 
With this last argument she comforted her heart. 

And Katherine went into the conservatory to see the aloe, 
which that malevolent tutor declared she had already seen so 
often, with her heart beating rather uncomfortably, and her hand 
upon Dr. Burnet’s arm. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Physical Foundations of Temperance.’ 


By Sir Benjamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., F.R.S, 


HE fact that the Local Veto Bill has, for a time, met with an 
adverse fate fills many a temperance reformer with dismay. 
It has not in this way affected me, although I did what I could to 
advance it; for, like some others of the National Temperance 
League, I am rather hopeful that, in the long run, the temporary 
failure may do good to the temperance cause. I noticed in 
the Daily News of August 15 of this year a letter signed ‘A 
Primitive Methodist,’ which struck me as very commonsense. 
‘The principle of Local Option,’ this writer says, ‘is essentially 
democratic, and so it is when democratically applied. But when 
great landowners by their own action determine that certain 
beverages shall not be sold on their estates, their action, as it 
affects their tenants, is not democratic, but despotic, and to such 
despotic power they have no moral claim. So if it were seriously 
proposed that the majority at the polls should have power to say 
that teetotallers should only be allowed to use alcoholic beverages, 
local optionists would raise a terrible outcry against this as being 
an unendurable tyranny.’ Further, the writer adds, ‘this led 
many liberal-minded voters to instinctively shrink from giving 
their support to Sir William Harcourt’s Bill, The intense spirit 
of teetotallers renders a fair discussion of the temperance question 
impracticable. For which reason very many are glad that for a 
long time to come the Local Option Bill is shelved.’ 

I will not stay now to discuss any point for or against the 
views thus quoted. The views expressed may or may not be 
right, but whether right or wrong they do not affect the principles 
and actions of the National Temperance League. That League 


1 Presidential Address to the Congress of the National Temperance League, 
delivered in the Town Hall, Chester, September 30, 1895. 
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has its own business which it must needs follow, whether there 
be or be not any political manifestations on temperance. Inde- 
pendently altogether of the fiat of the Houses of Parliament, the 
League is itself a Parliament arguing that every man and woman 
should, on the matter of total abstinence, be a law unto them- 
selves, and that when each one has arrived at its views and con- 
clusions the special Parliament at Westminster is no longer 
necessary, except to make laws opposed to the criminal infringe- 
ment of a national mind which it has trained and educated in a 
fitting and rational manner—a manner worthy of the revolution 
it has quietly and convincingly wrought on the bases of science, 
morality, and progress, If the League does this, apart altogether 
from crude and biassed formal Parliaments which by their enact- 
ment might go wrong, however well intentioned for the moment, 
it does right, because it establishes its argument on sound founda- 
tions—secula seculorwm. 

To put the matter in another light, the League is striving to 
work with Nature, to investigate her methods, to accept her as 
the one and supreme legislator, and to take her as her own sure 
guide and best friend. 

The League is guided by another line of thought and en- 
deavour. It says to itself that if legislation were set up by a 
mere parliamentary majority of the belief it holds, it is as yet not 
quite certain how the nation at large would at this moment use 
the powers entrusted to it. Suppose, for example, that Sir William 
Harcourt’s proposed measure had become the law of the land; 
suppose it had been possible for every local centre to have deter- 
mined the allowable number of public-houses selling alcoholic 
drink in that centre, would there have been a universal feeling for 
doing away with the drink-selling houses? I think we may assume 
safely that the extinction would have gone so far and no farther 
than the influence of sound education on the matter extended. 
This would doubtless have been considerable, but it would have 
had its limitations. It would have raised objectors and objections 
in every case tried, and would have been formidable as a defence 
of a so-called liberty resting on the custom of ages—a liberty that 
would not have been immediately sustained on demonstrative 
proof of necessity, nor on clearest conviction that a body still 
largely in a minority were exercising the most useful and benefi- 
cent conduct. 

If the few remarks I am about to make, as preliminary to the 
work of this congress, be confined, therefore, to the true labour 
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of the League in the literal and legitimate sense, I think I shall 
follow the most prudent course. The League is no longer young and 
too expectant, but tinctured by the experience of years ; is hopeful, 
yet adapted to the times ; is patient in purpose as well as powerful ; 
is vigilant in respect to forces arrayed for it or against it ; is historic- 
ally acquainted with the strength of the enemy in the past as well 
as in the present ; is ignorant of no difficulty and holds out no false 
promise. The League, therefore, will best exert itself by showing 
us how to be prepared for the certain victory so many have anti- 
cipated, but which has yet to be won. 


Tne PowER OF OPPONENTS. 


Permit me to commence by pointing out the power of our 
opponents, and the reasons, or some of the reasons, by which they 
are so formidable. We do not usually look on this side of the ques- 
tion. We see before us a number of alcoholic fanatics, doing 
fanatical things of the most absurd character; inflicting, minute 
upon minute, the most serious injuries on their own persons, their 
young and their old ; making life short, unhealthy, and at periods 
intensely miserable ; torturing the nation into distresses of all 
kinds, suicides, murders, mixed crimes of every nature, idleness, 
extravagance, and, that worst of all evils, poverty. We know that 
every breath of this fanaticism is unnecessary, and we feel, as well 
as know, that the nations who commit the absurdities are a bur- 
lesque of humanity on the largest scale, a picture of such a folly 
and foolery as might be committed by trained idiots, and could 
only exist by virtue of such idiocy. The gods of a vast theatre 
looking on such a display, with the curtain up and the company 
at its revels, might see certain of the managers, touched by an 
improving mind and endeavouring to infuse some common order 
amongst the motley. Yet must the piece go on and continue 


year after year, failing slowly, not because the players cease to be 


so ridiculous, but because those who look on cease to be attracted 
by the display, get into their minds that they live for something 


better, and intend to have something better in the theatre of the 
world all over. 


We wait nevertheless, and we are bound to wait. Why? Isit 
not an awful stage to look upon? Is it not pandemonium to look 
upon? Is it not horror tolook upon? No one denies it. Acted 
veritably on our little stages it would not draw. Once it would ; 
now it begins to create disgust. The sign of a change in the 


minor working is a good sign, as showing that when the exhibition 
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is brought within the limit of comprehension it offends, and that 
by-and-by, on the major scale, it must also offend and give place 
to the better we want and strive for. But there, at this time, is 
the world-stage as we are forced to view it. The curtain is up, 
the orchestra is wearily discoursing uneloquent music which dis- 
tracts the soul; the players are disfigured; and the piece is the 
World of Wine; an insane world, animating insanity. Still it 
goeson. Why? 

It goes on because the persons who take part in and who 
patronise it are in a large majority. We may say we have 
millions who are opposed to it. They are a goodly number, but 
not more of adults than one in twenty. It is true that among 
our young the numbers are becoming more equalised, in which 
fact there is mighty hope—Bands of Hope. The young, truly, are 
not yet the active sightseers, and judges, and deciders of tastes 
and fates at this hour; but their hour has to come, is stored up 
for the near future. 

Meanwhile we must be sure that there is force in majority. 
Many, many years ago, in regard to another subject, I said that 
universal error may be practical truth; up to our day this has 
most surely been the case in regard to the use of alcoholic drinks 
amongst ourselves, and, tentatively, we must accept the facts in 
that light and with that consciousness. In the acknowledgment 
we are stronger than in any loud refutation of error. We set 
example instead of refutation, by which we hope to show that 
universal truth as well as error may be practical truth. 

As we recognise the majority of adults that are in opposition, 
and admit to ourselves that victory must, in argument as in war, 
go, as arule, with the strongest battalions, we are bound at the 
same time to allow for the force of the armament which our 
enemies employ. They have their say, and we must likewise be 
ready in order to meet them. They have a history on their side 
of the longest, and we, in our own cult, of the shortest sort; 
although in reality of the strongest. They tell us that from time 
immemorial wine has been the grand want of the earth: was the 
nectar of the gods; is the milk of the mortals of the earth in their 
old age, as necessary to old age as milk is to the first age; was 
engrafted on mankind in its highest and noblest, as well as in its 
lowest and most barbaric types; came as a lesson imprinted on 
the mind of the child in its most accessible years; has been the 
sign of power, energy, and lightness of heart. The story of its 
deeds, false though it is, false of the falsest, has been the story of 
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a world, and the echo of it has rebounded from the hearts stimu- 


lated by it—a stimulus of story and history, imagination and 
admiration. 


WuatT CAN A MINORITY DO? 


With such training, what can a minority do? It can do much, 
but it cannot expect to do much instantly or expect to maintain 
at once what it does. We seem sometimes to advance in a burst 
of action, we touch the surface of the mind by gift of speech and 
heart of pathos, we see multitudes moved, but the effect of the 
effort subsides. We have not reached the bottom. We call 
the storm a revival, but it was no revival; it was an inter- 
position. 

The so-called revival came, in fact, on the other side; the 
interposition had, for a moment, checked the habit, and the habit 
reconquered, for the simple reason that it was a revival of a 
precedence. 

I warn the League against sudden miracles of revivals; they 
are illusory, and in time do more mischief than good. I have seen 
a large community, practically a little State, change under a 
revival, as its advocates declared. They had nothing to revive, 
because what they had taught never had a sound existence. 
They very earnestly inaugurated, or rather tried to inaugurate, a 
new doctrine ; tried to kill an old habit that had held place for ages, 
and replace it by a new. Ina few weeks it was the oid one that 
revived, and the new one that all but died. No; we have to 
begin by faithfully convincing a few, and by enlisting them slowly 
to affect more and more. With us sudden glory is truly a circle 
on the water destroyed by its wide spreading, and more surely than 
any other glory brought to nought. We need not despair at this 
prospect ; on the contrary, we may be more than satisfied with it, 
if we are willing to acknowledge history and comprehend our 
talks. Great reforms are not mindquakes; mindquakes may 
momentarily touch the surface of the mind, but they leave deso- 
lation as their most common result. We may admire but we 
must not depend upon single teachers, however brilliant they 
may be. We must all teach, and give to teaching full support in 
our own practice; then we are on the solid ground, A great 
philosopher, who recently left us, was accustomed to say, ‘Dire 
nest rien, faire est tout’ (‘To say is nothing, to do is everything’ ). 
He meant thereby to illustrate a very different subject from ours ; 
but he conveys a method that is overwhelmingly forcible. 

L2 
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THE WATER OF LIFE. 


It is not only what we can ourselves do on our methods, 
although that is the first duty; it is what we can teach from the 
veritable history of the world if we are diligent in acquiring 
knowledge, and of using it in combination with reason. We know 
not as yet how it is, nor what it is; yet this we know, that sur- 
rounding our earth, and making it more than a mere substance, 
there is a something which we call life. Our theologians have 
spoken in solemn mystery of the ‘Lord and Giver of Life,’ as if 
they held that life is the most precious gift bestowed on man. 

This life fills immensity, enters into the minutest moving 
thing we know; animates the plant, mighty or minute. It stirs 
and moves all the animal world ; it is ourselves, it is our compeers ; 
it is our earth ; it is our heaven; we are nothing, it is everything 
in the moving creation ; it is incarnate in our mortal form. It 
may be quite independent of itself, a pleuroma of light ; yet we 
must eat and drink to be the temples in which it abides. 

All nature that gives forth energy eats and drinks, in order to 
receive and hold life. It is an inscrutable problem up to this time, 
but there it is before us. And with it is the evidence that what 
is natural for us, the maintenance of life, and the absorption of life 
in all probability, is provided for by the only rule through which, 
in a perfect state, we can exist. That in which we can become pro- 
perly animated is as certainly a provision for combination as life is 
a provision. There seems no exception in any animal or any 
plant as to the necessity of material and perceptively dead elements 
for natural substance and form. There may be, I do not say there 
are, many elements of material quality, but there is only one 
animating force or life charging the animated matter. We can 
make no change in life itself, but we can modify its activity 
through the material in which it resides, so that when we talk of 
taking or destroying life we do nothing of the kind as regards the 
animating, immortal principle. We can corrupt, or even destroy 
the body, not the life, which might last though the whole of our 
universe were destroyed. We need not discuss this point now, 
but we may take it as our business to show the world that for the 
natural retaining form certain material things are given to us, 
solid and fluid, for life, and that of fluid things one alone is the 
intended fluid, and that is water, beyond which we want no trace 
of fluid for plant or animal, and without which all is dearth and 
death. 
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If, instead of watering our flowers, we used alcohol as the 
fluid, our flowers would be injured or killed; if the clouds poured 
forth their fatness in the form of alcohol our vegetation would 
universally perish. If we tried to feed our families of men and 
lower animals on alcohol, our animal nature would be a home 
of disease, ending in a speedy and certain death; if we even 
diluted our natural fluid with alcohol, our home throughout the 
vegetable and animal world, were it minute or mighty, would 
deteriorate and perish ; while, as we know well, if we depend on 
water alone, it flourishes and lives. The necessity of water for the 
purpose of life is the fact of facts, traceable in every moving 
animal or vegetable form, and in man himself of all forms, though 
so many do not grasp the fact owing to the perverted custom that 
prevails. Life, indeed, is enshrined in far larger numbers of water- 
drinking human animals than in those which admix the true 
fluid with fluids that are false. For strength, activity, intelli- 
gence, generation, longevity, the human family, of all living 
families, is the single exception as to the use of any other fluid ; 
all the rest depend on one fluid as the one holder of life—the 
grand intermediate between the solid substance and the living 
essence with which it is blended—the water of life. As the great 
ocean of water blends isles and continents which teem with life, 
so the ocean of the body blends our solids, in movable form, with 
the universe of life itself, by which we are made living organisa- 
tions, good or bad. 

Let it be our mission to teach this natural order of the living 
world ; teach it in act as well as in word. Then all the politicians 
who ever visited our Parliaments, and orated, and dictated, and 
perorated there, from the first to the last, and altogether, shall 
not consort as we may do with the author and giver of life; our 
director towards His conceptions and designs ; our spring of the 
knowledge of the laws founded by His supreme power; from 
whom we all proceed, and to whom we all return. 


DEATHLY FLUIDS. 


There is something more we can directly teach, and are bound 
to teach. It is our duty to indicate to all we can reach that 
while, on the natural plan, there is one intermediate design for 
raising dead matter into living and none beside, there have been 
discovered other fluids than water which will enter the living 
engine, modify its plan, modify its very constitution, and make it, 
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what it was never intended to be, a perverted, injured constitu- 
tion, perverting—I had almost said polluting—the body and the 
world that surrounds it. If on our great engines used by sea or 
by land, our great motors, we were to inflict injury from the same 
cause; if men misled their steam-engines as we see them mislead 
themselves, under the influence of an unadapted fluid which in a 
certain way would work mixed with water, or, worse still, unmixed, 
we should detect an error that would be at once apparent, and 
the folly we had committed. We should be led at once to dis- 
cover that, if we ventured to modify the water-fluid hitherto 
used, we must also modify the water-engine in order to meet the 
difficulties that had been introduced. So it is with man, we 
must alter the engine if we mean it to work on a new design. 
We must, indeed, do more than we would with a soulless engine ; 
we must adapt it not only to a new physical action, but to a new 
mental one, in so far as a man or an animal is concerned, which 
is impossible unless we could make a new man or a new animal— 
a feat, in this age, we cannot do—but we can indicate how the 
old living engine placed under our care and keeping acts per- 
fectly when working as it was formed to work, uninjured by the 
tricks which the use of new methods would impose upon it. I 
have certainly known men who have tried to adapt the old con- 
stitution to the new perversion; but they have always failed, 
whether they have been wise men gifted for a better task, or fools 
ungifted for a worse. It has ever been a hopeless attempt; more 
so in reality than would be the attempt to make a new man alto- 
gether on a new plan, for that would have an air of philosophy 
about it, to say the least of it. Sufficient, I repeat, is it for us of 
this generation in this League to be content to accept what we 
have, and to teach how to keep it in its natural state in so far as 
we are instructed. 


COMMONPLACE LESSONS. 


What mere can we teach? 

We can teach that by changing the natural constitution of 
mankind men can make themselves into madmen, and, still worse, 
into mad women. We can show to a nicety how many of this 
sort are constructed, in our own country, per year; and, studying 
them, can trace out the peculiarities of construction engendered 
in them, and how they differ from their brothers and sisters who 
have not been perverted. We can answer how long they live, and 
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in what manner they die; under what circumstances they kill 
themselves or kill others, and what is best to be done with them ; 
how they should be treated to bring them back to their 
natural working, or how, in confirmed and will-less weakness, they 
may be placed safely under protection of the more fortunate of 
their race. The scientific treatment of these ought, I think, to 
be a special task of the League—a fitter task than any mere 
political one, a task charged with mercy :—mercy ; 


not strained, 
But dropping as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; 


a task existing as the marked feature of our annual work ; not put 
forward as if we moved apart from the world, but as if we formed 
a part of the world at large; not accusing the world of its sor- 
rows, errors, and pains, but striving to ameliorate and remove its 
bad conditions, and restore it to its working trim and normal 
happiness, 


ABSTINENCE FOR THE SICK. 


Again a new labour breaks upon us, for which we were not 
prepared until now, with all the capacity of usefulness, We can 
influence the sick. Hitherto the total abstaining fraternities have 
been handicapped by the pleas of the afflicted and their friends. 
It was all very well for the strong, active, and resolute to try the 
experiment of abstinence. They, under certain circumstances, 
might do without alcohol; they were too strong, and were some- 
times improved by being let down a little. But when it came to 
hours of sickness, when cruel, hard mother earth pulled the 
reduced sufferer towards her own bosom with her unparalleled 
strength—call it by its right name, her attraction of gravity— 
when limbs were enfeebled ; when the blood sailed slowly in its 
circuit ; when the very central organ of life, the heart, was a pump 
run down; when that ‘centre of humidity,’ the brain, was 
a-wearied of the world, or furied with wild dreams and paroxysmal 
demonstrations unnatural and irrational in character ; then what 
could poor men do without the sheet anchor, the stimulant 
denounced by the poor few who rebelled against it ? 

I confess it would have been a most curious and perplexing 
thing if it were provable by natural reading that Nature intended 
for the sick something that was injurious to the healthy. I have 
been in medicine fifty years, and am fifty times further from the 
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logic of the act of putting anything into the body that does not 
belong to it; and I confess that for years that which I had 
specially acquired from my masters, ancient and modern, concern- 
ing the uses of alcohol in disease, led me into serious doubts, 
fears, and anxieties. For ages upon ages the command, ‘Give 
wine to him that is about to perish,’ passed into the mind from 
almost every nation, tongue, and master. Yet there was, I knew 
and felt, much inconsistency about it. One school cut off for a 
time all stimulants when there was sickness, and afterwards let the 
sick man revert to his wine, giving a faint hope of recovery when 
permitting a return to a small quantity; but all schools reserved 
the right to give even a large quantity in cases of extremity, not, 
truly, with much expectation, but as the last thing to do so as not 
to leave ‘a stone unturned.’ Another school gave the stimulant 
from the first, ‘ poured it in,’ and never rested until it was poured 
in, even into bodies that in health knew it not. Further than 
this, I noticed that the action of the thing was very little attended 
to; that habit was the presiding genius in the application; and 
that the sentiment of doing the right thing at the right moment 
was far more potent than the knowledge that the right thing was 
being done. It was open to conceive once more that universal 
error declared itself as practical truth. There was fearful incon- 
sistency. If a sick person were hot to the full heat of fever, the 
stimulant was the sheet anchor; if he were cold to the extreme 
that exposure of cold could reduce him, the stimulant was the 
remedy; if he slept too deeply, a stimulant was wanted in order 
to arouse him ; if he could not sleep, a stimulant was demanded in 
order to give him rest ; if he were a-hungered and could not eat 
solid food, he could be kept up on wine and its allies; and if he 
were not hungry he could be enticed to eat by the same remedial 
measure, ‘There was nothing satisfactory save and except the 
universal assent which the system assured. It played to the 
groundlings in all parts of the house, and they, without stint, gave 
their applause. 

It is fortunate—and you of this League cannot approve of it 
too much, or disseminate the truth about it too widely—that both 
opinion and practice based on knowledge have undergone a mighty 
change on this particular subject. The bold project, conceived 
over twenty years since, of establishing an institution—a hospital 
in London—for trying the experiment of using alcohol as an 
exceptional instrument of cure, like any other drug, has been 
brought into service, in the midst of intense opposition has won 
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its way, and has proved that alcohol is no more a necessity for the 
body in disease than for the body in health. If a healthy man 
running a race were to feel, toward its close, he could win it 
if, by a stimulant, he could make his heart do, out of failing 
powers, a few extra foot-tons of work, he might try to do what he 
desired, and for the moment might win by making thetrial, although 
he could never get: the expended work back, and would, by some 
fraction, lose so much life. It might be the same in disease, and 
it could, therefore, be urged that under very particular circum- 
stances a stimulant administered with skill would cause a rally of 
the sinking powers and save life. But it would certainly do no 
more in disease than in health, and it might do great harm at 
once by removing not a fractional part of life but the instant 
whole, as when given to a person merely fainting from loss of 
blood it relaxes the contracted vessels and lets out through them 
the last remaining current by which life is maintained. 

We have learned that alcohol is a drug, and that even as a 
drug it ought to be used in disease with the utmost care. We 
have not refused it absolutely at the Temperance Hospital ; we 
have had it tried some seventeen times in some twenty-two years, 
without any traceable benefit on any of these few occasions ; and, 
we have clearly and confidently found how to do without it 
altogether. For my part, I have never once administered it in 
the hospital, nor any substitute in its place, and I have an actual 
satisfaction in the review of the result. I have stood equally 
between two lines of practice, each for the long period of twenty- 
five years, and in both without being in any sense a fanatic. I 
have witnessed the treatment of diseases with alcohol and without 
it, and I am bound to say that the results of practice without it, 
have been unquestionably the best. I see it argued, by a medical 
critic, that my evidence, though it be not disputed on this matter, 
ought not to be decisive, because I must have learned exceptional 
modes of treatment, which the majority of practitioners could 
not be expected to acquire, and cannot, therefore, find ordinarily 
applicable. I dispute this argument altogether. I have no 
special methods that favour the non-administration of alcoholic 
fluids, and I use nothing to take their place. I simply do without 
alcohol. I have heard it suggested that in the hospital to which 
I have just referred there may be a selection of cases of disease, 
and that the patients most favourably conditioned for recovery 
are selected for treatment. To this charge I must again make 
solemn denial. Our instructions to the resident staff are, ‘ Of two 
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cases always admit the worst in circumstances of pressure for 
admission, and care not whether the patient be an abstainer or 
otherwise,’ rejection alone extending to those who being contagious 
would endanger by contagion. Thus we know that on all hands 
our comparisons are fair, and that, without making the faintest 
pretence, but scrupulously avoiding that serious error, there is no 
hospital in which the results are better the wide world over. To 
you a statement of this kind is, or ought to be, sufficient ; and, 
although it is not for us here to enter into particulars of treat- 
ment apart from the use of alcohol, the satisfaction is that the 
results may guide you, as a League, to these resolutions. (1) That 
you will not allow matters to rest for proof and demonstration in one 
small hospital. (2) That you will continue to assist such a pioneer 
in its continued efforts, and give it the power for increased work. 
(3) That throughout the course of your influence you will convey 
aid to similar institutions, add to further new efforts of a like 
kind, and encourage the conversion of old hospitals to the same 
lines of thought and action. 

I leave the subject with the impression of alcohol as no more 
a necessity for the sick man than for the healthy; as under rare 
and exceptional states and conditions a thing usable for meeting a 
desperate struggle in the absence—I mean unavoidable absence— 
of something better; as even in such circumstances more likely 
to injure the weak and sickly than the strong and the healthy ; 
as never needful, except asa drug ; as amongst drugs more hurtful 
than many others, such as opium, chloroform, quinine, and 
ammonia; and in a well-stocked dispensary of no direct necessity 
whatever, and very little indirect, except as a vehicle of other 
medicaments, which it dissolves and preserves. 

I assure you I offer these statements without the slightest 
prejudice and without the least idea of simply pleasing you. I 
mention them as sincerely for the cause of scientific medicine as 
for the cause you so earnestly support. Alcohol has, for ages, 
been an enemy of the worst kind to true scientific medical 
progress, and has long led both physicians and surgeons to trust 
in it without new and due inquiry as to its faults or its usefulness. 
I have known men of science so infatuated with the use of alcohol 
as to put it before all other remedies, as if death were certain 
without it, though the seeds of death from it were before their eyes. 

Lastly, I plead these views in the cause of alcohol itself. I 
suspect that its services have never been properly valued in medi- 
cine, and that there may be uses of it not dreamed of as yet, 
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which I, or other inquirers, have every right to discover and 


apply, if we are able, to their natural services in the healing of 
the nations. 


ABSTINENCE AND THE NATIONAL MIND. 


The League has ample opportunities for that improvement of 
the national mind which springs out of abstinence from the employ- 
ment of alcohol in social life. There is more in this than most people 
observe, much less dwell upon. It is now a known peculiarity 
of alcohol that it makes for itself an alcoholic bodily physique, 
a taste, and a mind. A person under alcohol and a person free of 
it are not the same persons—are, indeed, two distinct persons, A 
nation charged with alcohol, rendered by habit dependent upon 
it, and taking it as a matter of course, means two nations, nov 
what a well-nourished, abstinent nation should be. An alcoholic 
nation would have a higher death-rate, would possess a series of 
alcoholic diseases which would be purely its own, and would be 
alcoholic in its appearance, some would say ‘jolly,’ which I am not 
inclined to dispute, but which, for accuracy’s sake, I would prefer 
to call ‘alcoholic.’ There is something more in effect. An 
alcoholic person is altered from a non-alcoholic one in mind as 
well as body. There is a certain crisis of folly in the alcoholic 
mind which would never be met with in the non-alcoholic. I do 
not think that wit, depending, as it does, on natural cast, would 
be changed ; but humour, depending on circumstances, must be. 
The late Mr. Charles Dickens recorded what he observed without 
any intention of doing harm, but I am certain that much which 
he wrote owed its kind of humour to the observations he made 
on the effects of alcohol, and could not have been made without 
it. Pickwick is an alcoholic story from beginning to end. 
There could never have been such a book, never have been such 
characters as those in it, if alcohol had not performed its ridiculous 
part on them and by them. The very pictures which he drew of 
the earlier temperance meetings, their very blunders, are ludicrous 
merely by contrast. The same kind of book could not be 
written now by Dickens himself; we have so thoroughly changed 
the minds which, during his time, were manifested to him. I 
am not going to say we do well to suppress fun and humour; on 
the contrary, they are elements in human life that ought to shine 
forth; but there are many forms in which they ought to shine, 
and might shine splendidly. We do injury, in fact, to our cause 
by suppressing them. There is any amount of humour, and 
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spirit, and mirth in man quite apart from that vulgar and foolish 
humour which alcohol in its day brought forth, and it should be 
the business of a League like this to endeavour in every rational 
and wholesome manner to brighten the souls of all classes by the 
enjoyment of wit and the participation in good-humour. The 
League carried out this effort almost unwittingly when it engaged 
the late Mr. J. B. Gough as an orator for it. Gough often 
equalled Dickens in humour, so that at a meeting of his, which 
I well remember from the circumstance of being chairman of it, he 
made a human dog laugh himself into danger by the way in which 
he described a common dog running away licking his chops from 
a public-house, said human dog afterwards taking the pledge 
and sticking to it. This is a grand style when it is well done, 
and the League should look after it. There are millions very bad 
because they are very stupid, and are reachable best by what 
they understand best—a clever picture of rank stupidity. The 
pages of Pickwick have never made a drunkard, but have cured 
some of drunken habits by showing what idiots persons of drunken 
habits become. What, then, might not classical good-humour do ? 


Tae LEAGUE AND Banps or Hope. 


If the League has a fine chance of appealing mentally and 
soberly to manhood and womanhood, how much greater chance 
has it with the childhood of the world! Out of the child, male 
or female, the alcoholic or non-alcoholic man or woman is made. 
In a world entirely freed from alcohol the habit would have a 
criminal character which would not be for a moment permitted. 
There is nothing that supports it so earnestly as the continued 
taste for it, the persuasion towards it, and the lingering doubt, 
chiefly effective on the young, in favour of its possible benefit. 
Nothing influences the young mind more permanently than the 
impression of seeming good, and nothing, in the way of seeming, 
is more commonly set forth than the seeming good derivable from 
alcoholic drinks. The League has always patronised the Bands 
of Hope. It never engaged itself in a worthier or nobler task, 
and it ought to expand its exertions in this direction. There are 
thousands of children rising now that are brought up good, but 
free in respect to special sects or creeds. The League ought to 
have no sects, no creeds, in a work of this description. Its labours 
should be free as the winds and boundless as the sea. 
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Goop CHANGES OF CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS. 


In these broadening days the League has no occasion to fear 
an argument with the most philosophical and learned of men and 
women of all castes. It may safely disseminate its views and 
doctrines amongst clergy, doctors, lawyers, teachers, professors of 
every class and every grade. It may even touch the fashionables 
of society and cause a marked departure from one of their customs, 
leaving it to rank as a sign and signal of vulgarity. The late Mr. 
Samuel Bowley, for many years its bright, honest, and earnest 
president, invariably taught that, if the League could introduce 
a change of fashion in respect to the constant introduction of 
alcoholic drinks on the table of social life, it would help to the 
utmost advantage in its aims and usefulness. He was right to 
the letter, and not only right but successful. Fashion in this 
respect, mainly under the influence of the League, has undergone 
change, and the grandest and most mirthful gatherings, as well as 
the most sedate and eventful, are now made with no demand for 
wine or any of its allies. I remember when a wedding feast could 
not have been socially completed without alcohol, when the two 
affianced persons could scarcely have believed themselves married, 
or the clergyman who officiated could scarcely have felt he had 
faithfully done his duty, in the absence of the wine-cup. I re- 
member well when no two medical men could have met in con- 
sultation, in the case even of a dying man or woman, without 
finding the decanters and their appendages, the wine-glasses or 
tumblers, on the drawing-room table, to be used before or after 
the consultation, or on both occasions. I recall an instance in 
which an able and conscientious colleague was severely commented 
upon and criticised because he would not join in the stimulating 
device; and an opposite instance in which a friend, a first-rate 
surgeon, joined so heartily in the stimulating glass just before a 
delicate operation, that he had to defer his skill until the following 
day. These scenes have passed, the League has triumphed over 
them; but it must still keep its hand above them, for alcohol 
when admitted, never so coyly, still maintains its own functions 
and declares itself when it gets into power. Alcohol is an enemy 
that gives no quarter. You are its absolute conqueror or its 
conquered. 
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THE LEAGUE AS A LEGISLATURE. 


I opened by saying that this League needed not to enter into 
any political strife. I repeat the statement, while yet I argue 
that it may be the very heart and soul of political action. If it 
ruled, all policy would, without strife, be anti-alcoholic. I am 
old enough to recall the time when, as Mr. George W. E. Russell, 
in his Life of Mr. Gladstone, so admirably puts it, ‘The high 
function of government was the birthright of the few. The people 
had nothing to do with the laws except to obey them.’ I have 
lived to see the time when this position is reversed, and when 
legislators have no task except to carry out wisely the wishes and 
demands of the people. You, therefore, are legislators, you are 
lawgivers, and, as a League, you may honestly and justly consider 
it your function to elect men who will carry out your deliberative 
judgment without any danger as to the manner in which it will 
be applied. I went once to an election at the period when the 
high function of government was the birthright of the few. The 
eloquence of the candidate could do no better than repeat the 
words, ‘ It’s a very fine day.’ One morning the showers became a 
deluge, but so automatic had our candidate become, he stepped 
forward and re-uttered the same sentence, ‘It’s a very fine day.’ 
Thereupon a buffoon, who had come with a company of players 
for business during that election, improved the occasion and 
enticed a large audience under his canvas by repeating the 
intimation that ‘It was clearing up for rain.’ It has ceased to 
‘clear up for rain’ in our day, and the League has no impediments 
of that sort to contend with. It has only to go on and rule, by 
the truth it teaches, the course it directs, and the confidence it 
inspires among the masses, who make the laws instead of merely 
obeying them. 


SUMMARY. 


After what I have ventured to say in this Address, I give with 
deep respect, as the summary of it.—(1) That the body as an engine 
of life is a water-engine, and was never intended to be worked, at the 
temperature provided for it, by any other fluid than water. (2) That 
from a purely physical point of view, alcohol is too light a fluid for 
the purpose. (5) That alcohol contains an element—carbon—which 
is not wanted for the natural part water plays in the living creation. 
(4) That by well diluting alcohol it may, as indeed is too often seen, 
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make a kind of iiving world, but that such a world is one having 
two leading false qualities, a shortly-endowed bodily mechanism 
and an idiot’s mind, neither of which objects is of the selection 
and manifestation made for us by the Giver of Life. 

Presuming it were possible for those who oppose us to have 
their own way unchecked and uncheckable, the student of nature 
can see nothing before him but the picture, forlorn and fearful, of 
a death-stricken world. A world stricken throughout, as in parts it 
has been and is, into loathsome streets and dens of maddened mise- 
ries, into hideous pictures of man and beast. I have spoken simply 
as a poor student of science, beyond which I dare not desire to go. 
But I dare pray you, even from this standpoint, to work on in the 
lines of the Giver of Life. We are permitted, in some measure, to 
learn His conceptions. Let us be grateful. Weare permitted, in 
some measure, to base our cause upon them. Let us be wise in 
learning them and resolute in enforcing them as those of a Creator 
above the created, a Designer above the design. 














God-beloved. 


UTSIDE, a long dip of tiled roof, the low white wall half in 
shadow, save where a clump of willow-herb sunned itself by 
the window, and flushed the deeper for the pink clouds drifting 
overhead. Inside, a narrow, stuffy room, made more narrow and 
more stuffy by the number of people crowded into it, and the 
heavy smell of long-kept black garments. The kettle was singing 
noisily on the hob, sending jets of steam over the shining rackons, 
and a long settle was drawn up close to the hood-end, on which 
lay an old woman, propped with pillows, and partially covered 
with a gaudy patchwork quilt. A round table, covered with oil- 
cloth and laden with an odd assortment of crockery, stood by the 
settle, and the scent of strong tea and hot butter rose agreeably 
to the nostrils of the company. 

All the women in the room—and there were five besides 
Mrs. Pond—wore black clothes of various degrees of antiquity, and 
two of them likewise carried black-bordered pocket-handkerchiefs, 
held much in evidence. These were not understood by anyone 
present as implying nearer and more tearful relationship. to the 
woman that had been buried that afternoon, and Mrs. Pond spoke 
of their excessive display afterwards to Amanda, as betokening 
unseemly pride of possession. But then Mrs. Pond was ina 
fretful mood; her own black-bordered handkerchief had been 
found too badly iron-moulded to be shown otherwise than in a 
neatly-folded square ; and to carry a folded handkerchief after a 
funeral argues want of respect to the corpse. Still she would 
have considered herself superior to public opinion in this respect, 
and risked its exhibition in diminished glory, only that Amanda 
had left it in the back room before she went out, and Mrs. Pond 
was too proud to ask anyone to fetch it. So she lay, rubbing her 
sore with Providence at not being able to enjoy the talk of her 
neighbour Martha Dickenson’s funeral to the full, and only gave 
half a mind to the conversation going on around her. 
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The teacups clattered, the pool of spilt milk on the table 
widened out and dribbled in a thin stream on to her square of 
cherished carpet, and the women, tired of the day’s event, nodded 
and whispered their fresh speculations, and shook their heads 
ominously over her preoccupation. It was totally unlike Susan 
Pond to have no heart for a burying; she was failing rapidly. 
At least, so said Maria Bates, and she being own husband’s cousin 
to Mrs. Pond, certainly ought to know. Presently footsteps 
became audible, toiling up the bit of hill outside, and the door 
was pushed open and a man’s head thrust in. 

The room, with its row of plants blocking up the window, 
appeared dark to anyone coming in, and he stood peering in, half 
hesitating whether to enter. 

‘Come thy ways in, Jonathan Bates,’ called out his wife, 
waving her pewter spoon to indicate her whereabouts. ‘I’m fain 
to set a bit longer.’ 

The women scraped their chairs aside on the brick floor to 
make room for him, and thus left as it were to the seat of honour 
in their midst, Jonathan Bates lowered his bulky form on to the 
vacant chair and smiled around him genially. Recalled by a 
nudge from Mrs. Bates to the unsuitability of this expression, and 
finding the company totally unresponsive thereto, he drew his 
features down with sudden gloom, and fetching a deep sigh, said: 

‘Eh, poor thing; what she’s gotten her bit o’ time ower.’ 

The women sighed in chorus; this was the usual mode of 
commencing conversation under the circumstances, and it was 
agreeable to their sense of etiquette. Still it had already been 
advanced so often, that sympathetic assent was all that could be 
expected. 

‘She was a rare fine figure of a woman too,’ he continued, 
with an apologetic glance at his wife, who merely sniffed. ‘ And 
when she were a gell she had as pretty a voice in t’ choir as you 
might hear far or near.’ 

‘There’s a deal more wanted to a woman nor a fine voice,’ 
said Mrs. Bates reprovingly. She was not gifted with that 
‘excellent thing’ herself. 

Jonathan Bates shifted his chair nervously and tried back. 

‘Well, that’s as maybe. Howsomedever, she’s gone, poor 
body. We all do fade as the leaf, and she were t’ second sin’ 
Midsummer. There’s no sayin’ who may go next.’ 

Mrs, Pond stirred uneasily; the newcomer’s voice was loud, 
and rose above the subdued clack of the women. 
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‘I reckon Amanda’s late,’ she said peevishly. ‘Did ye see 
owt on her, Jonathan Bates ?’ 

‘Nay, that I didn’t. Maybe I shouldn’t be here now if I 
had. Maybe Amanda would ha’ kep’ me to watch them pinky 
clouds. Amanda is rare set on clouds, and I’m set on Amanda.’ 
He laughed a little, then drew up and continued soberly, ‘ But, 
as I was sayin’, Martha Dickenson ‘ 

‘Happen John Thomas is set on clouds too,’ a younger woman 
interrupted with a simper. 

Mrs. Pond turned sharply. 

‘ Clouds or no clouds, John Thomas knows my wishes, an’ he'll 
soon break Amanda of them fancies. A sharp, sensible young 
man he is, an’ doin’ a fair business, so he tells me.’ 

‘It'll be a rare chance for Manda,’ Mrs. Bates said, stirring 
her tea thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Pond bridled slightly. 

‘That’s as maybe. John Thomas hadn’t much to boast on till 
I sent him to Tillbro’, an’ "Manda’s my own son’s gell, though she 
do favour her mother most. Jane was allus soft an’ simple-like.’ 

‘Pretty lass,’ murmured Jonathan Bates below his breath. 
‘ Poor, pretty lass!’ 

Again there sounded a step outside, light and springy, and 
the door opened to admit a thin, shy-looking girl, with a crop of 
short hair standing out like a spiky aureole about her head. 

She came in slowly, as if unwilling to quit the outer air, and 
without speaking to anyone went over to the window, where she 
pulled the curtain further aside and stood looking out. The 
women laughed a little, not unkindly. 

‘Thee’d better ha’ brought him in, Amanda,’ said one. 

‘Who?’ asked the girl, turning half round and presenting a 
clear profile against the light. 

‘Who?’ echoed Mrs. Pond scornfully, ‘as if thee didn’t know. 
Why John Thomas for sure.’ 

‘I haven’t seen him,’ and she turned again to the window, 
ignoring her grandmother's questions. 

The pink clouds were fading into a sad purple, but between 
them and half across the sky stretched a wide lane of pure, pale 
green, along which a solitary star appeared to be travelling. 
Jonathan Bates rose cumbrously from his chair and moved along- 
side her. 

‘Like as if it might be going home,’ he whispered with 
laboured breath, following the direction of her eyes, 
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Amanda drew a little aside and made room for him. Neither 
spoke, but they watched the star together, and the bright clear 
track before it; then the girl’s eyes fell till they rested on the 
dim fields in front, and the white line of high road that cut its 
way into the twilight. 

‘Such a long, straight road to live, and there’s ruts, and 
stones, and dust; and if there isn’t dust, there’s mud,’ she cried, 
half to herself, and then again she looked up at the star. ‘It 
don’t seem worth while, Mr. Bates.’ 

The old man looked at her compassionately. 

‘Nay, honey,’ he said slowly, as if feeling for his words, ‘ you 
mind there’s the flowers, and the little singin’ birds i’ the hedges.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders impatiently, and gave a little nod 
back at the gossiping women. 

‘How much do they care for the flowers, Mr. Bates ?—or the 
singin’ of the birds? Listen to ’em now.’ 

A tall, sallow-faced spinster had struck the speculative vein, 
and was haranguing in a plaintive, ill-used key— 

‘It always do seem hard to me about them harps,’ she was 
saying ; ‘I reckon some on us will have nobbut a dree time, setting 
round while they plays upon harps. I niver could bide a harp 
myself; there was a man—a little, long-haired chap—used to 
come round wi’ one when I were i’ service over to Skidthorp; a 
jangling, rattling thing I mind it was; seemed to me like rats 
a-scampering.’ 

‘Happen there mayn’t be enough to go round,’ suggested 
another timidly, hoping she was not saying anything wicked, 
‘they'd make a strange din like.’ 

‘Why, then, there’s t’ psalms. I reckon we'll hev to sing.’ 

‘It’s all very well for such as Martha Dickenson,’ said Mrs. 
Bates, ‘she was that set on music. Many’s the time I’ve known 
Jonathan go round to her house o’ nights wi’s flute, when I’ve 
been fair moidered wi’s noise—an’ she that pleased to hear it.’ 

‘And palms,’ another woman struck in. ‘Palms in their 
hands,” read passon o’ Sunday. They’ve a heavy smell in a room 
I always think, and they make a sad dust about.’ 

‘T niver hev let Amanda bring pa’ms into my house,’ said Mrs. 
Pond decidedly. ‘An’ what’s more, I niver will. Time enough 
for them when you haven’t got to sweep up the litter, I says. 
An’ Martha Dickenson kep’ a sad untidy house.’ 

‘Martha Dickenson,’ said Jonathan Bates, settling himself 
heavily into his chair, ‘ was t’ second sin’ midsummer,’ 
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‘Ay ’ all the women drew a sharp breath. ‘It’s like we 
shall hear of another being struck for death soon.’ 

The old woman on the settle moved fretfully. ‘Nay, she’s t’ 
third, Jonathan,’ she corrected anxiously; ‘there was George 
Thomson, and Grindall’s little lad—there weant be any more now 
a bit.’ 

‘No, no, Susan Pond, you’re wrong. George Thomson, he 
belonged to the last lot; he died last back-end, if you'll just 
think on.’ 

‘Ay, he did, corroborated Mrs. Bates. ‘It was Ellen Jakes, 
and old John Darby, and George Thomson.’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ crooned a little shrunken creature from a dark 
corner, ‘ happen it ‘ll be one of us!’ 

‘Eh,’ said the old man clasping his horny hands, and leaning 
forward on the arms of his chair, ‘that’s so. We're here to-day, 
an’ gone to-morrow. How do’e feel to-night, Mistress Pond ?’ 

A flush rose on the old woman’s shrunken cheeks, and her 
lips mumbled and quivered while the five black bonnets veered 
with one accord towards the settle. Then her beady eyes snapped, 
and half rising from her pillows she shrilled out with vindictive 
energy—‘ Rare an’ hearty, thankye, Jonathan Bates. How’s thy 
Matilda ?’ 

‘Tilda?’ he repeated in a bewildered tone. ‘Tilda?’ he broke 
off helplessly, and looked round in a dazed manner at his wife. 
Something was inferred which he did not rightly understand. 
What had he said ? 

Mrs. Bates rose and tightened her shawl with a resentful 
twitch. ‘’Tilda’s perked up a goodish bit of late,’ she said con- 
fidently, ‘ she ails naught to speak on.’ 

Four black bonnets were tossed behind Mrs, Bates’s back with 
gestures of incredulity which that good woman fortunately failed 
to see, as she and her husband made their difficult way to the 
door. 

Ifis brow was still anxiously furrowed, and he seemed unable 
to collect his thoughts, but followed his better half in meek 
silence. 

‘A poor dwiny thing is "Tilda Bates,’ Mrs. Pond said, with the 
flush still burning feverishly through her wrinkled skin. She 
eyed her remaining guests threateningly, as if daring them to 
deny her statement. 

They assented volubly, pinning on shawls and sleeking their 
hair as they did so; no one appeared very anxious to remain for 
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a further gossip; the mental atmosphere of Mrs. Pond’s room had 
become too highly charged for comfort. 

‘Shut the door quick, "Manda, it’s chill,’ the old woman said 
when the last black figure had taken its departure. Her voice 
sounded weak and unsteady, and she shrank into quite a small 
bundle beneath the counterpane, watching the girl’s movements 
as her figure crossed in and out of the fire-light, straightening 
the chairs and putting all to rights, The flames lapped and 
flickered, and Amanda moved with little light gestures not unlike 
them, touching a thing and forgetting, and passing on to some- 
thing else. Her hair was bleached to a pale straw colour at the 
tips, and stood out all round in a soft fluff, like a dimly sketched- 
in nimbus. It gave her a quaint, unworldly appearance, and 
"Tilda Bates held it to be sadly deficient in style. 

Presently she lit a rickety paraffin lamp and began a desultory 
washing-up of the tea-things. Her grandmother fixed her eyes 
on the lean, sunburnt face bending over the steam, and began to 
whimper, her knotted hands working convulsively under the 
clothes : 

‘ Thee’ve no more heart nor a seedlin’ cabbage, "Manda Pond, 
standing there mumchance, when thee’ve heard what neighbours 
say; an’ me, thy own grandmother, as brought thee up an’ all.’ 

Amanda looked up inquiringly. 

‘Pond, he scrimped and he scraped nigh on fifty year, an’ I 
made sure I'd live comfortable a bit after he was took, an’ hev 
my bit o’ meat reg’lar.’ 

‘What’s to do now, granny?’ the girl said soothingly. 
‘ You're over-tired belike. Go to sleep.’ 

‘An’ them a settin’ drinkin’ my tea, and a-noddin’ an’ 
a-settlin’ i’ their minds as they’d be my bearers,’ Mrs. Pond 
continued excitedly ; ‘ but they sha’n’t! I'll hev men first.’ 

Amanda left her pots, and coming over to the settle looked 
down curiously at her grandmother. 

‘ What’s come to you?’ she asked curtly. 

‘They’ve set it to be my turn, Manda,’ Mrs. Pond said with 
impressive solemnity. A strange sense of importance supported 
her for the moment, and she spoke with condescending superiority. 
‘ Thee’s a simple, addle-headed lass, an’ thee knows nowt. There’s 
allus been three deaths together i’ Thorndyke iver sin’ I can 
remember, and’—her voice broke again into a wail—‘ there’s 
nobbut "Tilda Bates an’ me; iverybody else is as hale an’ as hearty 
as—as thee’ 
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When Amanda drew aside the checked blind in the morning 
the sun was well up, though still half-hidden behind a veil of 
mist, and beyond the cold shadow of the cottage the opposite 
hedge stood out a-drip with dew and all hoary with cobwebs, 
The light streamed in on the old woman’s shrunken face, but she 
did not rouse save to turn a little on her pillow. Far into the 
night she had fratched and fretted, and the girl was weary with 
want of sleep and the closeness of the room. The fresh day out- 
side drew her to the door, and in a moment she had slipped out 
and was inhaling deep draughts of the keen, sun-kissed air, In 
two moments the cottage and Mrs. Pond were forgotten; she was 
halfway across a field, her thin arms outstretched, her delicate 
face uplifted, her spirit lost in an ecstatic sense of freedom and 
the absolute goodness of life. In three, the short-lived glory was 
dispelled and her further career abruptly checked by the encircling 
tether of a cloth-clad arm; the flying, unconscious feet had 
carried her straight into the embrace of John Thomas, who, 
stepping leisurely from behind a furze-bush, received her thus 
with jubilation. 

‘Lord, Amanda!’ he gasped as she tore herself indignantly 
away and stood half dazed by the sudden change of sentiment ; 
‘how queer you did look with your arms stuck up—like as 
you'd been struck all of a heap! It’s well it was only me. 
Folks would say you was fond, stravagin’ round like yon!’ 

‘ Maybe I am, then—i’ some things.’ 

She eyed him askance through her lashes; her face was 
crimson with mortification at being caught in her moment of 
expansion—by John Thomas, of all people ! 

‘ Nay, I was only chaffin’, But, Lord! ’—he stifled another 
laugh, and continued more seriously—‘ not but what I might 
have expected you'd be anxious to make it up after the way you 
treated me yesterday. Never once could I get a-nigh you, and it 
wouldn’t have been much of a holiday for me if it hadn’t been for 
"Tilda Bates. Real lively and spry she was too, for all she’s so 
ill. Why, I stayed more nor an hour up at the farm with her. 
You might take a lesson from "Tilda; she’s one as knows 
how to treat a fellow proper.’ John Thomas squared his narrow 
shoulders with an assumption of dignity ill-befitting his stunted 
form, and spruced up his tie and collar before continuing more 
affably: ‘However, my dear, there’s time for you to improve 
before I come here again, and I shall look to you, Amanda, to 
begin and try to act more fitting. I can’t spare to come over 
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again like this more than once in a while; it doesn’t do to leave 
your business if you want to get on~in the world, and I’m a 
pushing man, I am.’ 

He put his hands in his pockets and made a portentous 
jingle with two odd keys and some small coins, then bethought 
himself, and slipped an arm round the girl’s waist with an air of 
condescending fondness, Amanda involuntarily shrank into her- 
self, but she bore the caress with a sort of dogged indifference. 
It was her duty to, and all her duties as they occurred in the 
daily routine were faithfully fulfilled with the same lack of 
interest, verging on absolute distaste. 

To tend Mrs. Pond, and listen with half-yielded ear to her 
manifold complaints and scoldings; to grow up, wear neat gowns 
that contracted her chest and twisted round her ankles when she 
ran; skew her hair up into a tidy knot (there seemed no imme- 
diate danger of this last possibility, but Amanda accepted it 
along with the probable loss of her front teeth); to marry John 
Thomas; tend her house and her husband, and yield the same 
half-ear to his long-winded discourse on business and the putting 
by of money; finally, to grow old herself, and engrossed with 
household cares and worries—it was what happened to all women, 
only she wondered vaguely why they seemed so satisfied with it 
all, so unconscious of the horror of black darkness in which her 
own fluttering spirit seemed about to be engulfed. The shadow 
of it loomed over her afresh as she stood there in the bright 
morning light with John Thomas at her side. She looked 
curiously at his pallid face framed in its lank colourless hair, with 
which she had been familiar since childhood, as if she saw him 
truly for the first time ; and the words came with a rush from her 
lips, almost before she was aware of them: 

‘Oh, if you'd only let me bide, an’ take "Tilda i’stead! I 
hate Tillbro-—I hate the shop, an’ the streets, an’ the houses ; 
all set so close till there’s no breathing a’most;’ she paused, 
choking, scared at the passion in her own voice. Memories of a 
week when she had once served in the shop crowded jostling into 
her brain ; the slights and jeers of the other girls at her awkward- 
ness, the dingy light struggling through bales of woollen goods, 
the smell of cheap fur, the sordid scraping of half-pence by 
anxious purchasers—it seemed as if her companion mwet under- 
stand how it was with her; but he laughed easily, reassuringly. 

‘You'll soon get used to it, my girl; not but what it’ll be a 
great rise to you after this place; it’s natural you should be a bit 
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mistrustful of yourself, but lor! you'll soon get broken to harness, 
and you'll be a sight carefuller than "Tilda. “Tilda was right 
enough with the fellows, but she didn’t hit it off somehow with 
women, and of course our trade’s mostly with females. Not to 
say as Aunt Susan’s bit o’ brass is a more pleasing inheritance 
than Farmer Bates’s bad debts.’ The felicity of this last expres- 
sion struck John Thomas so forcibly that he repeated it with 
increased unction, as though the brass in question were a sweet- 
meat even then in process of degustation. Then he looked 
hastily at his watch, ascertained that he had five minutes in 
which to catch the carriers’ cart to Tillbro’, and bade Amanda a 
more than ordinarily tender farewell. The brass had recalled to 
his mind the fact that she was his only warranty for its future 
possession. 

The girl threw back her head with a gesture of relief when he 
had departed. It was of no use, he had not understood. Well, 
she had not expected it. And it was going to be a hot day, she 
would hurry through her morning’s work, and steal out into the 
fields and forget him. With this intent she sped back to the 
cottage. 

But Mrs. Pond had other designs for her that morning. The 
old woman woke irritable and depressed, with a sense of duties 
to be performed in view of her approaching end, and Amanda was 
never let out of her sight for an instant. The sun might blaze 
his brightest from the cloudless blue all through the long hours, 
but no beam of his might enter the low-pitched room that fronted 
to the north-west. The door must remain shut, too, and the fire 
be kept up, and Amanda must make little sups in a saucepan 
to keep up her grandmother’s strength as long as might be. 

‘It’s main hard,’ wailed the old woman, harking back and 
back to her burthen of the night before ; ‘ main hard as it sud be 
me; an’ there’s a sight to be looked to before I can die easy. 
"Manda, take you the key from yon chiney vase, an’ open t’ 
boddom drar o’ my ma’ogany chest. Stop! put a clout over 
t’ handles first, thy hands is damp belike, an’ they'll dull ’em.’ 

Full of wonderment Amanda obeyed. The mahogany chest 
was the glory of Mrs. Pond’s life; it stood at the foot of her 
settle, with wool mats bearing a large shell workbox, a tea-caddy, 
and several framed and glazed memorial cards of the Pond family 
disposed upon it. It had mother-o’-pearl centres, like little 
gleaming eyes, let into the handles, and the girl was never 
allowed to touch it save in the way of reverent rubbings with a 
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duster. Now she opened the drawer and took out some yellowed 
linen. Mrs. Pond heaved herself up and nodded. 

‘I’ve kep’ yon,’ she said, ‘iver sin I was wed. It’s for my 
layin’ out. I reckoned it’d be summut off colour, an’ want 
bleaching. Maria Bates said when she come to see Pond, as his 
shirt weren’t a good white, an’ I couldn’t bide still for her to go an’ 
say it agen over me. Eh, I wish I could learn thee to wesh as J 
weshed when J were a gell! But thee’ve no noation of how to 
set about things. Bring t’ tub in here.’ 

Later in the day one or two neighbours looked in and made 
long faces, and Mrs. Pond grew tremulous and scriptural, and 
spoke of the vanity of riches, so that word went about that old 
Pond had saved a sight of money—they didn’t know how; prob- 
ably his hands weren’t too clean—and next day several people 
called with dainties ostentatiously concealed beneath white cloths, 
and condoled lengthily with the invalid, at the same time inci- 
dentally alluding to their long suppressed admiration for certain 
of her articles of furniture. 

Mrs. Bates was the most untiringly regular of these visitants, 
and her face it was that achieved the greatest triumph of anxiety ; 
but then this was greatly owing to the fact that she had her own 
invalid daughter at home, and ’Tilda’s peace of mind depended 
largely upon her mother’s daily report of Mrs, Pond’s condition. 

For if doom did not overtake Mrs. Pond, it had ’Tilda to fall 
back upon as a second resource, And "Tilda, sitting up in the 
flagged kitchen at the farm, with hectic cheeks, and a big shawl 
muffling her bent shoulders, felt fully cognisant of this, and perked 
up, or pined, according to the tenor of her mother’s bulletins. 

Knowing this as she did, it was really inconsiderate of Mrs. 
Pond, but she never would admit the hopelessness of her con- 
dition to Maria Bates. However convinced of it she might be in 
her own mind, there was always a snap of the eyes, and a quiver- 
ing toss of the head when Mrs. Bates made her appearance in the 
doorway ; and it got to be full three weeks from the date of Martha 
Dickenson’s funeral, and still the old woman held on tenaciously 
to her poor frayed thread of life. Maria Bates felt that something 
ought to be done to expedite matters ; suspense was telling upon 
‘Tilda, and the constant fluctuation between hope and despair 
threatened to wear her out speedily. In a fit of exasperation she 
opened her mind to her daughter, and ’Tilda’s quick wits rose 
equal to the occasic: 

It was the close of a sultry afternoon, thunder had been 
threatening all day, and Amanda had moved the row of ruddled 
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plant-pots from the window that she might get what light she 
could for her work. Mrs. Pond had bethought her that the black 
Sunday merino, which she would no longer need, would do very 
well ‘made over’ for her granddaughter’s wear, and the girl was 
struggling with hot fingers and a hopeless ignorance of the 
relationship of piece with piece over the pile of unpicked material 
before her. 

‘Thee knows, Amanda,’ came the rasping voice from the settle, 
‘it ud be simple waste for thee to hev new black an’ let that good 
gownd go to them as has no call to it. It’s bad enough to think 
o’ my bunnet an’ caps as will hev to be giv’ away. Lor-a-me, 
what one has to go through a-thinkin’ o’ things being turned over 
careless, an’ a-rumpled, an’ like enough used promiscus-like i’ 
common, If I could nobbut live to see thee wed, Amanda, an’ be 
sure of a place where thee could put them drars! A-dear, how 
they will get scratted when t’ men lifts ’em inti t’ van! Thee 
must mind an’ hap ’em well wi’ blankets . But there, thee’s 
such a shiftless lass, I can’t insense thee wi’ owt. It’s well thee’ll 
hev a husband to look to when I’m took ; he’s a tight hand, has 
John Thomas—he favours Pond.’ 

Again that horror of darkness came upon Amanda as a flood, 
and the scissors fell with a clatter to the floor. 

‘Granny,’ she cried suddenly, flinging herself white and scared 
towards the one faint loophole of escape, ‘let John Thomas have 
t’? money—all of it—an’ t’ chest, an’ all. He’d be a sight better 
off wi’out me to hamper ’em. And I’d work in the fields, or tent 
cows, or ought—I would, willin’ !’ 

‘ Ay,’ Mrs. Pond retorted scornfully, ‘thee’d do owt “ willin’” 
as would take thee trapesin’ about t’ country side like a tinker’s 
lass. Now harken to me, Amanda Pond,’—she raised herself with 
difficulty from her pillow and leant forward, her cap borders 
quivering with indignation—‘ I’m not one to let it be said I didn’t 
do what’s proper wi’ Pond’s bit o’ brass, nor I’m not one to let 
John Thomas fool it away wi’ Bates’s lass neither. An’ if thee 
an’ John Thomas fail o’ comin’ together through will o’ thine, I'll 
tell ee what I’ll do, "Manda Pond, J’ll walk !’ 

Amanda stared at her grandmother like one fascinated, fully 
expecting from the intensity of her anger to see her fall back in a 
fit; but the threat uttered, the old woman remained in the same 
position, her gaze riveted on the window, from which she could 
now see a portion of the road. Amanda turned also, and saw that 
two figures were coming up the road from Bates’s, They were 
Mrs, Bates and—’Tilda. 
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‘Put that black stuff away, "Manda, quick !’ 

The girl obeyed, and when the knock came at the door Mrs. 
Pond was sitting well bolstered up with cushions, and every loop 
and spike of the jetted cap fairly a-bristle. 

Mrs. Bates entered with an expression of extreme complacency 
and dropped warm and conversational into a chair. "Tilda had on 
a smart hat with little pink roses; her cheeks were very pink too, 
in bright dabs, like the roses. 

‘*Tilda’s been that concerned about you, Mrs. Pond,’ began 
the elder woman, ‘that nothin’ would serve but she must just 
come up an’ see you herself,’ 

Mrs. Pond sniffed, and "Tilda took up her parable with little 
sharp catches of her breath and an irrepressible smile. The smile 
was unfortunate, and "Tilda did her best to conform it to an 
expression of sympathetic concern, but it refused to be so dis- 
guised and came out broader than ever. 

‘I thought I'd like to come an’ see you just once more, Mrs. 
Pond. You see, I’m so much better—a’most well, I might say— 
an’ so you're the only one sick hereabouts now—and—of course, 
we're naturally very sorry about you, and mother an’ me thought 
—thought Amanda might come and stop with us a bit—after- 
wards, you know.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Mrs. Bates, soothingly, ‘Jonathan and me’s 
talked it over, an’ we thought p’r’aps it would make you more 
comfortable like if Amanda was to come to us.’ She paused for a 
reply, but still Mrs. Pond maintained the same stony silence, and 
Amanda snipped bits of thread into a little heap. It was no 
business of hers. 

The visitors glanced significantly at each other, and then 
Tilda’s eye, roving casually round the room, was caught by a strip 
of merino protruding from beneath the table. ‘What’s that 
you're busy with, Amanda?’ she asked, stirring it inquisitively 
with her foot. ‘Dressmaking? What a botch you'll make. J’m 
going to have Miss Sparks up to do me a new dress for when I 
go back to Tillbro’. I want all my things getting ready i 
Her cough interrupted her, and she sat still, exhausted. Her 
mother threw herself hastily into the gap, as if anxious to hide 
its cause, 

‘Yes, we shall miss not having "Tilda at home to help; but 
when Amanda comes I reckon she won’t be above puttin’ her 
hand to things a bit.’ Her voice kept up a steady monotone, 
that "Tilda might have time to recover herself; but at last the 
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dead silence with which everything was received proved too much 
for her, and she tossed out in dudgeon. 

‘Thee may set an’ rest outside, if thee must set,’ she said to 
her daughter. ‘ What’s t’ good of it all, now we’ve done it ?’ 

But "Tilda, despite her fatigue, was perfectly satisfied; there 
need be no more tiresome delay on Mrs. Pond’s part, she must 
surely see now that ‘her turn’ was quite unavoidable. 

But Mrs. Pond didn’t. 

‘The imperence! The dratted imperence! was all she vouch- 
safed at the time; but it was not anger alone that rendered her 
incapable of speech; she was turning over something in her mind, 
and presently, when Amanda had picked up her work and was 
beginning to sew again, her grandmother stopped her, saying : 

‘Thee may hap that up, an’ put ’en away. It wean’t be 
wanted.’ 

Her voice sounded calm and easy, she folded her withered 
hands placidly before her, and took a long survey of all her 
cherished possessions. 

‘A silly thing ; a poor silly thing. I tell ’ee, Amanda, I see 
death written on her face as plain as plain, There'll be no need- 
cessity for me to go yet awhile after all. She might hev giv’ in 
at first, an’ not tried to put it on a old oman like me, as has a 
deal to see to, an’ property to dispose on, an’ all. Thee may fry 
a bit o’ bacon for tea, "Manda, I could fancy summut tasty.’ 

During the meal Mrs. Pond discoursed with unwonted amia- 
bility, though her mind still ran on the same topic. 

‘How many gells is there in t’ parish of an age wi’ Tilda?’ 
she asked suddenly. 

Amanda enumerated them. 

‘Seven; they'd want eight. They'll be bound to hev thee, 
‘ What for?’ 

‘ For bearers, child, in course. Eight gells i’ white frocks an’ 
hats. It’s a pretty sight when they’re all well of a size.’ 

‘But she says she’s better, granny,’ Amanda remonstrated in 
surprise. —~ 

‘She hain’t—an’ she’s feared—that’s what she come about 
to-day. An’ she'll hev hurt hersen i’ doin’ so. I tell ’ee what, 
Mrs. Pond spoke with rising excitement and a vindictive gleam 
in her eye, ‘thee shall leave tea-things, an’ run away down to 
Hewson’s an’ buy that white stuff thee was a-talkin’ on a while 
back, to be ready; an’ thee can consult ’Tilda about t’ makin’ 
on it!’ 


too, 
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Now the desire of Amanda’s heart had long gone out to a 
stripy muslin displayed in the window of the village shop, and 
during all the hours that she had been struggling with the refrac- 
tory merino the thought had been lurking in her mind that if 
only she had had the muslin to make up, the work would never 
have presented such insuperable difficulties to her fingers. Muslin 
gowns, however, were contrary to Mrs, Pond’s ideas of economy, 
which ran undeviatingly on linsey and ‘ well-covered’ print, and 
Amanda had resolutely tried to thrust the alluring vision into the 
background of forbidden desires. Its sudden appearance in the 
region of possibility savoured to her almost of blood money; it 
was as if she should purchase her desire at the price of ’Tilda’s life, 
so she pressed her hands together tightly on her lap, and offered 
resistance to the devil. ‘I'll get it in t’ morning,’ she said quietly, 
to satisfy the old woman, and with no trace of the struggle visible 
on her face, though she was sure she was refusing her only chance 
of possessing it. But Mrs. Pond was in no condition to brook 
delay. 

‘Nay, thee mun gan to-oncet; thee’s slow, thee can’t make a 
frock in a sittin’, an’ happen it’ll be wanted quick.’ 

‘But there’s a storm threatening, I’ll happen get wet,’ the 
girl ventured, catching at a straw. 

‘Thee bean’t sugar—nor yet salt,—an’ I never heard tell thee 
minded a wettin’ afore. Get away, I tell ’ee, quick—an’ mind 
thee tells Hewson to let thee hev it cheap!’ she shrilled out, as 
Amanda, nothing loth to be compelled to follow her own inclina- 
tion, reached down her hat and set off to do her bidding. After 
all, she thought to herself, as she went slowly along in the dusty 
trodden grass by the roadside, buying the muslin would not make 
‘Tilda die any quicker; that was all nonsense, her grandmother 
was upset and feverish, it was best to humour her; and then she 
began to think about the delights of the new gown, and insensibly 
her steps quickened. She actually laughed to herself as she ran 
round the last curve of the road, and by the time she sat fingering 
the stuff in Hewson’s shop, with a would-be discriminating touch, 
she was quite stiff with pride and importance. 

‘Then Mistress Pond must be looking up again, sure-ly,’ said 
Robert Hewson, as he measured off the required length. 

‘I think she’s took a turn,’ Amanda said cautiously. 

Then she was out of the shop again, with the precious parcel 
in her arms. No such hurry now, though there was a mile of road 
before her, and the sky loomed heavier. The air was a relief to 
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her after being shut up so long in the little close room, and she 
could take the short cut by the mill sluice, and so shorten the way 
by a third. 

Once in the field she slackened speed, and made a little hole 
in the paper. How nice it looked, the thick striped muslin, so 
cool and fresh after the fusty merino ! 

She made the hole bigger, in order to admire it afresh. 

Then the awful thought obtruded itself, supposing if, after all 
—after all, her grandmother came to herself in a few hours again, 
and would not let her keep it? It would be harder than ever 
now, having actually carried it from the shop, if she had to forego 
its possession. Amanda stood still for a moment, her wistful eyes 
glued to the peep-hole while this dread contingency racked her 
thoughts ; then she dropped on the grass, and began untying the 
string with rapid fingers. Soon it was stripped of its paper, and 
she tossed out the yards of stuff this way, and that ; and then with 
a sudden thought she draped it deftly round her shoulders— 
very daintily and carefully, lest it should crush, and then ran up 
the steep bank, and peeped over at her reflection in the mill dam. 

To think that that white apparition with the pleased eyes was 
herself, Amanda Pond! Something yet was wanting to complete 
the effect, and she began to twine together clumps of golden 
hawkweed, and delicate cow-parsley, quite forgetting the gathering 
clouds over head, till a sudden rattle of heavy drops reminded her of 
the fact, and she sprang hastily to her feet. The paper, where was 
it ?—far down the field, whither it had been sportively butted by 
a couple of young calves at play; and meantime the precious 
muslin would be spoiled before ever she could make it up. Amanda 
flung down her half-made wreath, and tore off full tilt along the 
bank for the sluice gate. 


It was Jonathan Bates that found her afterwards, with the 
muslin still clinging round her, and a long water weed wound 
about her neck like a garland. Either she had slipped on the 
treacherous wood-work, half-spongy with moss and slime, or the 
one lightning flash had dazzled her eyes, and caused her to mis- 
take her footing. 

‘It’s all one, whichever it were,’ said the old man simply, 
standing bare-headed and sorrowful beside Mrs. Pond’s settle. 
*T’ little lass hev gone home afore any of us. Thee may set thy 
mind easy to bide wi’ us a bit longer, Mistress Pond, an’ eh, but 
sh’ve been spared a mort o’ trouble, hey Amanda.’ 

M. B. Harpie. 





Illud Triste Vale, 


WOULD we two had earlier met, 

I would one sun might never set— 
This sunset when we have to part— 
And if you could but read my heart 
You'd read a book half full of tears 
Whose source has been forgot for years, 
Half full of joy to have met a friend 
Who knows so well the cause and end 
Of what the Gods had long ordained— 
Who knows not how my voice is strained 
As, sure that this must be, I try 
To say that little word—good-bye. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, 





The Centenary of the French Institute. 


HE learned men from various countries have lately met in the 
French capital to celebrate the Centenary of an institution 
which is unique in the history of intellectual development—the 
Institute of France. The celebration has been worthy of the best 
French traditions. All the foreign members and correspondents 
were invited to take part in it, and those who had not the good 
fortune to be there may be interested to hear an account of it. 
The ceremony with which it was fitly inaugurated—in spite of 
a few protests '—Wwas a religious service in memory of the foun- 
ders and the deceased members— 


L’hommage 4 ce qui dure est un hommage aux morts. 


This took place in the morning of October 23, in the old church 
of St. Germain des Prés, which has beautiful frescoes by Flandrin, 
representing scenes from the Old and New Testament. The ser- 
vice was conducted entirely by members of the Institute. The 
Requiem Mass was performed by the Abbé Duchesne, member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres and director of the 
School at Rome. The venerable Bishop of Autun, Monseigneur 
Perraud, member of the French Academy, delivered an eloquent 
discourse about the benefits derived from our communion with the 
dead, and in the course of it he referred to the great loss France 
and the world had recently sustained in the death of Pasteur. 
Pasteur, after the divine example, had turned evil to good, making 
disease itself serve as a remedy for disease, He was one of those 
whom science had brought nearer to religion, and who had held 
the attitude so well expressed by Lamartine— 


Debout devant les hommes, & genoux devant Dieu. 
Some of us silently commemorated another member of the Insti- 


! One prominent member objected to the invitations having been sent out on 
paper of the Institute. 
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tute, but just gone from us, our own countryman, Mr. Henry 
Reeve, who had been, for many years, a link between England and 
France, and whose great qualities of mind and character had won 
him warm friends in both countries. His wide range of knowledge, 
his clear judgment, his long and many-sided experience, his unfail- 
ing kindness, made young and old seek his advice. Like his dis- 
tinguished friend, the late Lady Stanley of Alderley, he belonged 
to an old world which is fast receding from us, Both will be grate- 
fully remembered. Neither can be replaced. The mournful and 
solemn tones of the ‘ Kyrie’ of Haydn ; the ‘ Pie Jesu’ of Gounod, 
the ‘ Dies Ire,’ the ‘Agnus Dei’ of Théodore Dubois, beautifully 
sung by the choir of the church, added to the impressiveness of this 
service. A reception of the guests at the Institute followed in 
the afternoon. Old friendships were renewed, fresh ones made; 
the healths of the foreign members were proposed by M. Ambroise 
Thomas, president of the Institute for the year. 

In the evening the Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Poincaré—who has already gone the way of the short-lived 
ministers of France—gave an entertainment where the orchestra 
of the Opera played, and masterpieces of French poetry and music 
were interpreted by the best artists. Musset’s ‘Nuit d’Octobre,’ 
recited by Mounet Sully and Mile Bartet, charmed us as if we 
heard it for the first time. 


Jours de travail! Seuls jours oi j’ai vécu, 
O trois fois chére solitude ! 

Dieu soit loué, j’y suis done revenu 
A ce vieux cabinet d’étude ! 

Pauvre réduit, murs tant de fois déserts, 

Fauteuils poudreux, lampe fidéle ; 

O mon palais, mon petit univers, 

Et toi, Muse, 6 jeune immortelle, 

Dieu soit loué, nous allons done chanter, 


The next morning the President of the Republic received the 
foreign guests, who were introduced by the presidents of their 
various Academies, and he welcomed them each with a kind word. 
In the afternoon all the Academicians and correspondents assem- 
bled in the great hall of the Sorbonne, which is decorated with a 
fine fresco by Puvis de Chavannes, representing the Arts. The 
President of the Republic, whose arrival was greeted with the 
‘ Marseillaise,’ sat on a platform with the ministers and the diplo- 
matists in their uniforms. The body of the hall was filled with 
the members and correspondents, the French in the uniform of 
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the Institute—black embroidered with green, which one of them 
disrespectfully suggested gave them the appearance of lizards. 
The red gown of one of our own Universities stood in brilliant 
relief in the foremost rank. The ladies were seated in the 
tribunes all round, and the hall presented a very fine sight. M. 
Ambroise Thomas, as president, welcomed the guests in a few 
words, and M. Jules Simon made the discourse of the day. 
This lasted an hour and would have taxed the energies of a 
man younger than eighty-two. Excellent as it was, his voice 
was not strong enough to do justice to it, and many of his 
auditors had to console themselves with the hope of seeing it in 
print. M. Jules Simon began by mentioning the old Academies 
which had preceded the Institute. They had contributed, he said, 
to make the Revolution; but while they only wanted to reform, 
the Revolution wished to destroy. The Revolution forgot what it 
owed to them, and was wroth with them for not going the whole 
length. In 1793 the Convention abolished the Academies. It 
reconsidered the creation of a National Institute for which Mira- 
beau, Talleyrand, Condorcet had already prepared schemes, and the 
present one was founded on October 25,1795. In commemorating 
its foundation, which was the work of the Revolution, it would be 
ungrateful not to associate with it the glories of the monarchy and 
the founders of the Academies of which the Institute had received 
the inheritance—Louis XIII., Louis XIV., Richelieu, Séguier, 
Colbert. After citing names such as Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Lagrange, Laplace, Littré, Meissonier,' and a great 
many more of those who had belonged to the Institute, M. Jules 
Simon continued :— 

‘I had come to the end of the list of our great contemporaries 
mindful of the rule which forbids my mentioning the living, and 
must I now add the name of a man whom I knew more than 
fifty years ago at the Ecole Normale, where he was a pupil and 
where I was professor, who was the friend of all, for to know him 
was to love him, and who was, above all, the friend and benefactor 
of humanity—the immortal name of Louis Pasteur? The walls 
of this building still ring with the acclamations which welcomed 
him when he came to this very place to receive the homage of 
the learned world. Mankind that day was grateful and just.’ 

M. J. Simon then proceeded with the history of the Institute. 


‘A monument to Meissonier was unveiled during the celebration of the 
Centenary. 
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He showed that though the Institute founded by the Convention 
reproduced the old Academies, yet the honour of having indis- 
solubly united them into one Institution belonged to the Revolu- 
tion; he described how the nations were arming themselves to 
the teeth, and how side by side peace congresses were going on, 
but ‘ This,’ he continued, ‘is the true congress of peace. This 
is the congress where truth is loved for its own sake, in whatever 
country it may burst forth, where poetry is adored in all lan- 
guages, where great discoveries excite the same enthusiasm what- 
ever be their origin, and where no other emulation is known but 
that of doing the right. The home of eternal truth and of eternal 
beauty is also the home of peace.’ 

The Minister of Public Instruction, whose voice rang clear as 
a bell, pictured in eloquent words the inauguration of the Institute 
in the Salle des Cariatides of the Louvre on October 25, 1795, as 
we may read it in the yellow pages of the Monitewr. ‘What the 
Revolution had united could no more be divided; and in spite of 
the gradual extension of knowledge, in spite of the widening of per- 
spective. ..in spite of the growing complexity of la forét des choses, 
the Institute would continue to shelter in its sovereign unity a 
various multitude of individual thinkers. It will thus remain the 
living representative of science where generalisation derives its 
force from the support of specialisation, and where specialisation 
is only valuable when it leads to generalisation.’ The correlation 
of the sciences had been established more and more, ‘and at the 
same time these sciences had put their conquests at the service of 
art andindustry. They have revolutionised productions, multiplied 
ahundredfold the results of human activity, suppressed distances, 
carried beyond the ocean thought and the spoken word itself, 
established more closely the communion of intellects, and thereby 
prepared the communion of hearts. If in this transfiguration of 
the universe France has played a considerable part, she owes it 
in a great measure to her Institute... .’ 

A banquet at the Hotel Continental, where some 400 members 
and correspondents of the Institute sat down, completed the pro- 
ceedings of that day. In England, after-dinner speaking runs riot. 
A distinguished man was once the twenty-fourth of a list of 
speakers at a banquet. On this great occasion in France there 
were only five short speeches, made by M. Ambroise Thomas, M. 
Jules Simon, Lord Kelvin, Professors Max Miiller and Frankland, 

On Friday there was a gala representation at the Théitre 
Frangais, to which the actors and actresses gave their services 
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gratuitously. The original programme included Horace, but 
the Cid was substituted on the supposition that the foreigners 
would be able better to appreciate it. The most interesting part 
of the whole performance was when the curtain rose and Mounet 
Sully' appeared, surrounded by the actors and actresses of the 
Théatre in the costumes of their various parts, with the busts of 
Moliére, Racine, and Corneille tastefully draped in the background. 
Mounet Sully recited a poem—an eloquent résumé of the work 
of the Institute and of its place in the world of thought, com- 
posed by Sully Prudhomme for the occasion. This poet had been 
selected, says his friend and critic, M. Gaston Paris, ‘because no 
one among living French poets was more capable of expressing 
in profound symbols and striking images the soul of that great 
Institution whose mission it is to concentrate and stimulate the 
aspirations of the nation for truth and beauty.’ 
The following stanzas will show that these expectations were 

not vain :— 

Les uns se sont voués 4 scruter la Nature : 

Ils arrachent au fait qui meurt sa loi qui dure ; 

L’wil de Phomme est en eux l'impérieux miroir 

Des soleils monstrueux que nul vivant n’anime 

Et des ferments de vie au foyer si minime 

Qu'il fallut un Pasteur pour les apercevoir. 


D’autres ont affronté la tache aventureuse 
D’explorer le tombeau que sans reliche creuse 
Aux siécles entassés leur fossoyeur, |’oubli, 
D’épeler leur histoire écrite sur les pierres, 
D’ouvrir patiemment les lévres, les paupiéres, 
Et l’antique linceul du monde enseveli. 


An act from the Ecole des Femmes, and the Femmes Savantes, 
completed the programme. 

That evening the President and Mme. Faure gave a party at 
the Elysée, where all the Institute was invited. No prince of 
the blood could have performed his social duties with more grace 
and dignity than the President of the Republic. This was the 
universal comment, The beautiful salons of the Elysée were 
brilliantly lighted, and the various uniforms of soldiers, diplo- 


1 Mounet Sully is in danger of losing his eyesight. To those who have seen 
him in @dipe Roi this is peculiarly pathetic. This distinguished actor, who 
has made us so often enjoy the noblest masterpieces of French poetry, has the 
warm sympathy and good wishes of all. 
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matists, Academicians, gave a bright colouring to the scene. The 
Pére Delattre, director of the excavations at Carthage, was recog- 
nisable by his white monk’s dress. The atmosphere was genial, 
and conversation flowed with animation in all directions. Seeing 
the Napoleonic monogram still over the doors, walking over the 
carpets of Charles X., looking at the picture of Queen Murat 
driving at Naples, one was forcibly reminded of the vicissitudes 
of kings and empires; but the present reconciled us with the 
past. Never had the walls of the Elysée seen a more brilliant 
assembly. We were fed on nectar and ambrosia among the 
‘ Immortals,’ and the only drawback was the limitations of human 
nature, which prevented our assimilating it all. On Saturday the 
Institute was received by the Duc d’Aumale at Chantilly. His 
Royal Highness had suffered from the gout, and had been pre- 
vented from being present at any of the festivities. He received 
the guests with his usual courtesy, and was wheeled about in his 
chair among them. The members of the Institute were enabled 
to take a survey of their magnificent inheritance, for it may be 
remembered that the Duc d’Aumale has made a gift of Chantilly 
to the Institute. Chantilly is famous for its stables, constructed 
by Aubert early in the eighteenth century. The Prince de 
Condé entertained the Emperor Paul at supper there in 1782, 
and the Duc d’Aumale had intended, it was said, to give his 
guests luncheon there, as it was the only place large enough for 
several hundreds to be seated; but according to report there was 
some demur, and consequently refreshments were served on a 
buffet in the Castle. 

A charming dinner with the Comte and Comtesse de Franque- 
ville at their historical Chateau de la Muette, crowned for some of 
the foreign guests the festivities of the Institute, and this brings 
us to speak of what will be the lasting memorial of the Centenary. 

The Comte de Franqueville, a distinguished member of the 
Institute, is well known to the reading public by his works on the 
British Government and Parliament, and the Judicial System of 
Great Britain. He is in constant touch with English life and 
thought, and he has many friends in this country, which he visits 
almost yearly. In the November number of the Compte Rendu 
of the Séances et Travaux de l Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, he gives an appreciative article to the late Sir James 
Stephen. He was entrusted with the task of writing the history 
of the Institute, and this has appeared in the September and Oc- 
tober numbers of the same periodical. It has since been published 
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as a separate work, an édition de luwe in two quarto volumes, 
which contains in addition short biographies of all the members 
and correspondents from the foundation, and is admirably illus- 
trated from old prints and medals, and with engravings of the 
present Institute. The compilation of the biographies and biblio- 
graphies was a laborious task and has been most conscientiously 
performed. 

It is impossible to give here more than a brief summary of this 
important work. The author starts with an account of the old 
Academies, The principal one, and the first of which a distinct 
record has been kept, was the French Academy. It owed its 
origin to private initiative. Conrart, a man but little known, 
organised a small group of men who met at each other’s houses to 
speak about literature. Richelieu heard of this society and offered 
to give it an official sanction. Conrart and his friends hesitated. 
They had, as M. Jules Simon said in his address, looked for liberty 
and they were offered subjection, but resistance was disobedience ; 
they had to accept and be thankful. The king gave them Letters 
Patent in January 1635, but the Parliament refused to sanction 
them, and it was not till more than two years later, after three 
Lettres de Cachet from Louis XIII, that it consented to register the 
Academy. The members now numbered forty, and they were hence- 
forth called Academicians. Their object was to model and purify 
the language, and their chief work was the Dictionary. Richelieu 
was the first ‘ Protecteur,’ then came Séguier, and after his death 
Louis XIV. himself, who decided that the sittings should be held 
at the Louvre. Two great principles had been established from 
the first, the absolute equality of the Academicians and their 
independence. When the grandson of the great Condé expressed 
a wish to be elected he was told that the precedence was solely 
regulated by the date of reception. The members were elected 
by their fellow-members, subject to the approval of their patron, 
in accordance with the First Article of the Statutes, but their 
freedom was not often interfered with. One notable instance 
occurred when Louis XIV. refused his assent to the election of 
La Fontaine because he disapproved of his licentious stories, 
and desired that Boileau should be elected first. The Academy 
obeyed, and the king then allowed them to receive La Fontaine, 
‘who had promised to be on his good behaviour. In 1663 
Louis XIV, selected four members out of the French Academy to 


' Te Premier Sitcle de UInstitut de France, 1795-1895, par le Comte de 
Franqueville, Membre de l'Institut, J. Rothschild, Editeur. 
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draw up the inscriptions on the monuments and medals that 
were to commemorate his reign, They met at the house of 
Colbert, where they received the king’s instructions, and they 
were called at first ‘La petite Académie.’ As their work be- 
came more important their number was increased, and in 1701 
it was fixed at forty. They took the name of ‘ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Médailles,’ held their sittings at the Louvre, 
and became independent of the French Academy. In 1716 
some changes were made in their constitution, and they were 
now called the ‘Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres,’ 
They were allowed to elect four foreign associates. Their labours 
extended over a large area, classical and national antiquities, 
ancient religions and legislations, epigraphy, Eastern languages, 
&e, They undertook important publications and had a very 
beneficent influence on the spread of learning. 

The origin of the Academy of Sciences was, like that of the 
French Academy, due to private initiative. Colbert hearing 
of a small society of scientific men who had been meeting for 
thirty years, proposed to raise them into a State institution. 
They became a very considerable body, who did admirable work 
in scientific research and rendered great services to mankind . 
Louis XIV. gave them his former apartments in the old Louvre, 
They also had foreign a sociates—eight in number. 

A fourth Academy was that of Painting and Sculpture, 
founded by Charles Lebrun, Lesueur, and other artists, in self- 
defence against the exorbitant pretensions of the ancient corpora- 
tion of Saint-Luc. They received at once the sanction of the 
State. They were less exclusive than the other academies, and even 
admitted women. A Royal Academy of Architecture, founded 
in 1671, completed the number. It was composed of architects, 
whose functions were to superintend the State buildings. All 
these Academies were suppressed by the Convention, August 8, 
1793, and nearly all the remarkable men who composed them 
ended their days on the scaffold, in prison, or in exile. 

The present Institute was founded in 1795 with the object of 
uniting the Sciences, Letters, and Arts. Colbert had already had 
the idea of a general academy, but it was never carried out. The 
best results, it is said in the report of the Convention, were ex- 
pected from ‘a system which was to keep the sciences and arts in 
a permanent close connection and make each benefit by the pro- 
gress of the other.’ The Institute ‘would be the epitome of the 
learned world, the representative body of the republic of letters, 
the honourable aim of all ambitions. . . the most magnificent recom- 
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pense of great efforts and great successes . . .. The members were to 
have the same titles, rights, functions, honours, the same costume, 
and the same stipend, which was fixed at 1,500 francs. This modest 
allowance was based on the idea that want no less than riches was 
‘detrimental to genius.’ ‘In happier times,’ the report added, ‘it 
might be possible to draw more largely upon the national munifi- 
cence.’ This, however, never came to pass. The Institute consisted 
at first of three classes :—1. Physical and Mathematical Sciences ; 
2. Moral and Political Sciences; 3. Literature and Fine Arts. 
These were divided into twenty-four sections, each composed of 
six members, and there were besides 144 non-resident associates. 
Fach class had eight foreign associates. Napoleon became a 
member in 1800 in place of Carnot—in the section of Mechanics 
—and during the Egyptian campaign he signed his orders of the 
day: ‘Bonaparte, Member of the Institute, Commander-in-Chief.’ 
In 1803, under the Consulate, some changes were made to remedy 
the defects in the system and improve the classification. Litera- 
ture was separated from the fine arts. French language and 
literature became a class by itself, and also ancient literature 
and history. The class of moral and political sciences was 
abolished. It was, in fact, a return to the old Academies without 
the names. The number of members was increased from 144 to 
174, and the 144 non-resident assoc’ates were replaced by 196 
correspondents. Under the Restoration in 1816 the Institute was 
reorganised. The names of the old Academies were restored to 
the four classes. Ten membres libres, corresponding to the 
honorary members of the old Academies, were added to each class, 
except the French Academy, and the king resumed the name of 
patron. Twenty-two members were excluded, most of them as 
regicides. Finally, in 1832, on the report of M. Guizot, the 
division of political and moral sciences was restored to its former 
position, so that there are now five Academies. They rank accord- 
ing to the date of their foundation. The French Academy comes 
first. It has forty members; it is not divided into sections, and 
it is the only Academy which has no membres libres, no corre- 
spondents, and no foreign associates. It is the guardian of the 
language. 

Ils sont gardiens aussi de ta langue immortelle, 

Ils en ont la prudente et flexible tutelle. 

Ton passé d’fge en fige y fermente et mirit, 

Mais ils ne souffrent pas que le caprice altére 

Ce dépot qui détient ta verve héréditaire, 

Oi la vertu des mots fait scintiller esprit, 
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Each Academy presides over the Institute alternately for one 
year. The annual budget averages about 700,000 francs. The 
Institute, besides, has independent property, chiefly consisting of 
the domain of Chantilly, ‘ with its magnificent collection of works 
of art and incomparable library, due to the princely liberality of a 
member of three Academies, the Duc d’Aumale.’ A great many 
legacies have enabled the Institute to give prizes such as the 
Prix Montyon, left by a generous man of that name to the French 
Academy for acts of virtue; and the Government has founded 
the great biennial prize of 20,000 francs for the most useful 
work or discovery within the range of the five Academies produced 
during the last ten years. Two ladies, Mme. Caro and Mme. 
Fustel de Coulanges, each received the prize for the collected 
works of their husbands. 

The Institute has 229 members, besides 40 honorary mem- 
bers (membres libres), 32 foreign associates, and 248 corre- 
spondents. It has had no patron since 1870—‘a city without 
king which admits the sons of kings,’ as Sully Prudhomme says. 
The meetings, held at first in the Louvre, now take place in the 
Palais Mazarin, which was given to the Institute in 1805, and to 
which a new building was added under Louis Philippe. The 
library was partly derived from the old Academies. It consists of 
more than 220,000 volumes, and is constantly increasing. The 
total number of Academicians since 1795 has been 1,047.' Many 
of these were of modest origin and poor, and the story is told of 
Adanson, who, when he was elected at the age of fifty-eight to the 
Academy of Sciences, was obliged to say that he could not go 
to the public sitting as he had no shoes ! 

‘No book would be more admirable nor more touching,’ says 
the Comte de Franqueville, ‘than that in which the history of 
most of these men was told. What mighty efforts, what heroic 
struggles, and what a wholesome lesson would be taught by the 
contrast between society of the nineteenth century, where the love 
of luxury, the thirst for comfort, and the habit of futility of mind 
make every day fresh progress, and that world of savants, among 
whom reign supreme the passion for work, the search for truth, 
the disdain of riches, the cult of intellectual things!’ 


ELISABETH LECKY. 


1 Not counting the 170 honorary members, 205 foreign associates, and 1,167 
non-resident members and correspondents. 
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A Charlatan. 


‘ A ND what some of you will be thinking,’ said the phreno- 
logist, as he surveyed his audience, ‘is that I am a charlatan. 

A man who goes about pretending to tell people about their 
skulls, but it is the money out of their pockets that he wants— 
trust him for that! There are persons who if they know nothing 
about a subject—phrenology, physiognomy, medical electricity— 

always call it a fraud! They say the man only wants to make 

money. They think that putting down other people as frauds 

and fools proves that they themselves are wise and generous! 

‘I have been called a charlatan for twenty years. I have been 

buffeted from pillar to post. And why? Because I believed in 

my phrenology, in my medical electricity, heart and soul. If I 

had believed in them a little less and in our British god of 
respectability a little more, I should have made my fortune. But 
I am going to stay among you, in your beautiful cathedral town, 

for some weeks, so that you will have an opportunity of making 
up your minds about my character. I do not expect you to trust 
me all at once. I notice about cathedral towns that they are so 
full of old things, old churches, walls, castles, colleges, they cannot 
make room for what is new, for kindergartens, for gymnasiums, 
for free libraries ; and as for ideas, those must have grown very 
old in the world outside before they can venture into a cathedral 
city! But I will be satisfied if only some of you come to believe 
that phrenology will aid you in forming a beautiful character. I 
know that many will never be convinced of the reality of my 
science. They call me impostor, because they have no truth in 
themselves; and when they come to me, I tell them this from the 
development of their skulls. They go away so indignant at being 
defrauded ; they expected to have all the virtues for half a crown! 
But I will not deceive a man about his character for a million 
half-crowns. I will tell him what his mental and moral qualities 
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are in reality, whether he leaves me as ati enemy or he leaves me 
as a friend!’ 

And Herr Paul’s eyes flashed; he looked as if he were address- 
ing an imaginary enemy. He wasa slightly built man, with an 
eager, worn face, somewhat mournful eyes, but a remarkably sweet 
and sunny smile, He had a habit of forgetting the topic on which 
he had promised to discourse, and darting away to the discussion 
of problems which lay nearer to his heart. For, ardent phreno- 
logist as Herr Paul was, he was a yet more ardent social reformer, 
and regarded the vices and follies of the age as most bitter 
personal antagonists, against whom he must strike a blow in 
season and out of season. As he seemed to have as much nervous 
energy as three ordinary men, the blows were always being struck, 
against the liquor traffic, against materialism, against Ritualism, 
conventionality, insincerity, and Mammon worship. He went on 
now in a raised voice. 

‘It would be strange indeed if the brain and skull did not 
alter with the character. Why, there is not a line in a man’s 
countenance that does not change as he changes. In every face 
in this hall, the life you have led for the last ten years is plainly 
manifest to all who have eyes to see—the whole life, wrong side up 
and right side up. Some people should be labelled, “ Right side 
up, with care!” It is very inconvenient for them that the face 
reveals all sides of the nature. Oh, and those people hate phreno- 
logy, because the shape of the head also reveals the whole man ! 
The man who is two men—one in church, the other outside— 
has many things to say of phrenology; it is impious, it is fatal- 
istic, it is fraudulent. If ever he calls me anything better than 
“impostor,” I shall know that I am on the downward path.’ 

And Herr Paul turned to the blackboard and proceeded to 
sketch types, and give his audience much practical information, 
only breaking off for one most vehement, and apparently uncalled 
for, onslaught upon Ritualism, which, as he had been given to 
understand before he came, was prevalent in Axbury. 

‘There may be good people among the Ritualists,’ he added 
magnanimously. ‘They are materialistic, shallow, prejudiced ; 
but I find also in myself some prejudice in dealing with them. 
It is difficult to allow sufficiently for their environments, for the 
natural shape of their skulls, for their not having seen a phreno- 
logist in their youth, and been told what organs to cultivate! 
For these things I try to make allowance, but when all the 
allowance in the world has been made the Ritualist is yet sadly 
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deficient in his reasoning faculties. And in this cathedral city I 
should not be honest if I did not warn you against all the tinsel 
Christianity of to-day ; where the clergyman cannot even walk 
by himself from the desk to the pulpit. No, he must have a 
man to lead him! And if your Bishop would only come to me 
for a phrenological examination, I would tell him that he is 
substituting a material cross for the Cross that every follower of 
the Master must bear in his own heart, and he is burying true 
spiritual life in the dust and ashes of an outworn symbolism. 
How dare he call himself a Christian who leads away the people 
from worshipping the Father in spirit and in truth ?’ 

Two young curates, who had wandered in by mistake, but felt 
it beneath their dignity, perhaps, to enter upon a public discussion 
with a phrenologist, rose hastily and left the hall. There was a 
certain triumph in the look Herr Paul cast after them, also a 
certain regret. The man exulted vehemently in the free expres- 
sion of his opinions on any subject whatever; but yet he hated 
to alienate people. His first desire was to help them. 

The rumour of his spirited attack on the Bishop spread 
rapidly, and brought two or three men of another class to hear 
him, men whom it was easy to distinguish from the audience, 
which consisted chiefly of tradespeople. The phrenologist spied 
them at the first glance. He knew that they had come to hear 
him denounce the Bishop and patent theology, and his eyes 
shone. 

‘I am ready for you, my good gentlemen,’ he said mentally. 
‘I will not preach to you about the Bishop—I will preach to you 
about yourselves,’ 

And he did. The topic announced on the bills was ‘ Memory ;’ 
but Herr Paul, as has been observed, was always ready for a 
parenthesis, and now that he had his sceptics before him he 
meant to tell them what he thought of them. He was discussing 
the memory of children and the Kindergarten system, when he 
deviated suddenly and began to speak of religion as distinct from 
theology. He used no new argument, but there was a force of 
fervour and sincerity in his rapid words that somehow impressed 
people. Presently he had forgotten his audience completely, and 
was passionately uttering his own deepest convictions. 

‘Some of you think there can be no religion without a belief 
in the devil,’ said he. ‘As a rule, when people are great believers 
in the devil, they only mean to throw the blame on him of their 
own laziness and wickedness, Ah, if he is worse than we are, he 
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must have much of which to repent! But the less we think 
about him the better. He has nothing to do with religion, 
Religion is what gives men spiritual life, not spiritual death. 

‘But there are some who have no conviction that spiritual life 
exists. And when they hear me tell the people to cultivate this 
faculty, that faculty, they say, ‘‘ Ah, that phrenologist is a shrewd 
fellow; he can read character—we do not know how, but read it 
he does! But when he tells us to make our skulls different he 
laughs in his sleeve, for he knows that the stupid man is stupid 
still, the drunkard is drunken still. He knows that as a man’s 
brain is, as his hereditary characteristics are, so is he!” But, my 
friends, Heaven forbid that I should mock the most depraved in 
holding out fresh hope to him, because I know he has bad traits 
that it will take him all his life to alter. He cannot alter them 
alone—he must have the grace of God. It will not make him 
good all at once, oh no! There is no turning a sinner into a 
saint out of hand. He must go the long road back that he has 
come in the wrong way. But God will help him to go back and 
to begin again, and who knows how long he may have to work in? 
I do not believe a man’s life ends with his few years on this earth. 
I believe character will go on shaping itself eternally. But it is 
not a matter only of brain tissue. We have discovered so much 
about ganglions, about fibres, about gases, we think there is 
nothing else. But to all these things there is a spiritual side— 
they are a part of the divine life, and a higher power can alter 
them. Ah,’ suddenly becoming aware of unmistakable signs of 
disapproval among his audience, ‘ you do not all like what I say. 
Some of you will shrug your shoulders, but you cannot shrug 
your souls away. They may be so small you do not notice you 
have anything of the kind. You may laugh at the idea of having 
a soul—too absurd, too unscientific! But it is there all the 
same,’ 

‘Prove it!’ suddenly exclaimed a member of the audience. 

For a moment Herr Paul surveyed the speaker, even more 
intently than he had yet done. Then he spoke. 

‘I cannot prove it to you,’ he said, calmly. 

‘ Ah,’ returned his opponent, ‘ I thought not.’ 

Herr Paul nodded amiably. 

‘I think, from your physiognomy, you are a doctor, he 
remarked. 

The other looked up in some astonishment, rapidly succeeded 
by contempt. He supposed that the phrenologist had seen him 
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before, and was making use of knowledge already acquired to 
enhance his own reputation for sagacity. 

‘T have not the pleasure of your acquaintance,’ he said curtly. 

‘Nor I of yours,’ replied Herr Paul. ‘But there is a certain 
type of doctor it is easy to distinguish. You have studied the 
nervous system minutely in men and animals ?’ 

He had not intended to hint that his adversary was a vivi- 
sectionist; but a curious smothered murmur in the audience 
showed him that the chance thrust had gone home. The stolid 
British mind which tolerates fox-hunting draws the line at 
vivisection, and rumours of Doctor Beighton’s adherence to the 
detested school had helped to make him unpopular in the city. 
The Doctor also heard the murmur, and looked up with stormy 
eyes. 

‘I think I am not accountable to you for my studies,’ he said, 
with strained calm. 

‘Not at all. I merely wished to draw an illustration from the 
optic nerve. You have patients in whom this nerve is dead. 
You may tell them by the hour of the beauties of this world we 
live in, and they will not realise the meaning of your words. To 
them all is darkness; yet it would be idle to condemn the world 
on the evidence of the blind. Now there are likewise men in 
whom the spiritual nerve is dead. Their bodily senses may be 
trained and keen; they can detect the finest gradations of colour, 
the most trifling differences of form and size. Their organs of 
observation are often wonderful; but of nothing which they 
inspect so minutely do they perceive the divine significance. 
They lose sight of the whole in its minutie. Everything is full 
of divinity, of thought, of purpose, of creative imagination, yet 
they look through the lens and say, ‘“‘ Where is God? It is all 
a mistake ; we cannot find Him. Here is cellular tissue, vascular 
tissue ; here is a nucleus within a nucleus—protoplasm—no God!” 
And the same with the soul. They study nerves and ganglions 
till humanity is dark to them. They dissect all; what but a 
living, combining self-consciousness that endures through change 
could ever take its dwelling-place to pieces and put it together 
again? We must have souls before we can look for them! But 
no—they cannot see the wood for the trees! Light is not light any 
more; it is oscillation in the ether. And what is ether? I find 
“ether ” as hard to understand as they find “soul”! They have 
zeased to believe in God, but they believe in the atom, The 
universe is nothing but atoms vibrating, and life, mind, con- 
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sciousness, and right and wrong, these are complex modes ot 
vibration that come out of the simpler modes—for it is wonderful 
what the atoms will do when they are left to themselves! They 
cannot comprehend that atoms are only an aspect of thought 
which we have no right to invest with divine attributes. It is 
no wonder they wish for proof of the soul’s existence. They 


have no souls any longer. They have drowned them—in mole- 
cules !’ 


Then the Doctor arose in wrath. 

‘I won’t argue,’ said he, ‘ with a d d charlatan !’ 

He marched out of the hall, his friends following him. Herr 
Paul’s eyes followed him, too, rather wistfully, though in the 
tumult that filled the place the cries of ‘shame’ were for the 
Doctor, and the applause was for him. 

‘There is good in that man,’ he thought to himself. ‘He has 
no acquisitiveness. A man with acquisitiveness never swears in a 
public building ; he is afraid of damaging his practice. This one 
is afraid of nothing; I like that in him. I am afraid I irritated 
him more than I need have done.’ 


Then he turned to the audience. 

‘When first I began to lecture,’ he said, ‘I was too much 
afraid of being blamed, too eager for approbation. I could not 
get over it that people called me a rogue and an impostor; I 
nearly made myself ill with brooding over it. And then it came 
to me, what did it matter what those who knew nothing of me 
thought about me? No,I would only be ashamed when I had to 
call myself charlatan. And now let me tell you about the doctor 
who has just left the hall, giving the door such a bang. I want 
to tell you he is a man who paints himself blacker than he is, 
and people believe him, and fight shy of him. But that will not 
do, for the more that man is trusted the better he will be, and 
the more he will let his natural kindliness have sway. But the 
less he is trusted the worse he will be. Now, we live together 
in the same town to develop in each other the qualities which we 
lack, but we do not do this by casting sour looks at each other, 
and hearing idle tales, and passing them on, No, indeed, we first 
help people when we believe in them !’ 

The applause which broke out again was unanimous. His 
audience had begun to like the fiery, impetuous foreigner, so 
vehement, yet so kindly, who, when they came for private exami- 
nations, ‘read them straight off like books,’ and had a most 
mysterious power of divining, not only their own virtues and 
defects, but their grandfathers’ and grandmothers’, 
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Nevertheless it was not, Herr Paul discovered, an easy thing 
to make phrenology pay in a cathedral town. The masses came 
to his lectures and thronged the free seats, or those for which 
many tickets had been given away, and were examined in public 
at the close of the lecture for nothing. But the classes who had 
the money refused to come near him, in a place where they were 
so well known, for phrenological examinations and charts. When 
he had stayed a fortnight he knew that he should lose heavily by 
his rash venture. He was not easily disheartened, but he could 
not escape some moments of depression, and one night, before he 
started to his lecture hall, the cloud was darker than usual. It 
came to him how little the people really believed in him, the 
people, whom he had loved with his whole heart, whom he had 
sought to help most faithfully and earnestly for many years, 
whom he had never flattered, but told hard truths about them- 
selves, for he was a reformer to the core, and not a demagogue. He 
passed his hand wearily over his brow. Would he see the Local 
Veto Bill carried before he died? Would his ideal home by 
the sea for his dear working men and women ever be built, 
where they might go to rest, away from crowded London, and 
Liverpool, and Sheffield? Would the world come to believe in 
phrenology, in medical electricity, in religion? The three were 
never far apart in his mind. 

He turned as the landlady came to the door with a note. 

‘I found it in the letter-box,’ she said. She retired, and he 
opened and read the missive, which consisted of five words : 

‘Herr Paul is a quack and an impostor.’ 

‘It will be from that masher who quarrelled with me in the 
hall last night because I spoke against gambling,’ he murmured, 
as he toreit up. He tried to speak lightly, but his heart was 
heavy, and he caught himself wondering how many people would 
stand up for him through evil report and good report—a line 
of meditation which he was wont steadily to avoid. Very well, 
it did not matter. 

‘ These old cities are slow to move,’ he thought, as he put on 
his well-worn overcoat. ‘The religion is all gone into the stones 
of the cathedral.’ 

Then he went out into the summer night. 

The street through which he passed to the hall was busier 
than usual. There was a concert in the city that night, which 
would interfere with his audience, such as it was, and cabs and 
carriages were rolling rapidly in the direction just opposite to 
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his. But, he reflected sagely, one would not wish to deprive the 
people of concerts ! 

In front of him there was walking a little girl with a dog, 
whom she held by a long band tied to his collar, and whom she 
addressed as ‘Shan.’ She looked about twelve, and, save for the 
dog, she was alone. Herr Paul watched her with kindly interest, 
as he always watched children, and remarked, mentally, that ber 
mother must be a sensible woman, for she was prettily yet simply 
clad. She was a pretty child, too, with a bright eager face, as 
she turned it to the dog, and brown hair with a ripple in it. She 
reminded him of someone he had seen lately, but for the moment 
he could not trace the resemblance. He had ample opportunity 
for watching her, for the dog, apparently, was unaccustomed to 
being taken for a walk in the public street. The horses and 
carriages excited him to the last degree, and he kept pulling 
hard at his cord, and making plunges in all directions, 

Suddenly his leash snapped. The next second he had darted 
away into the road, and his little mistress dashed after him, with 
a cry of terror, for it seemed to her that he was about to be run 
over. And Herr Paul dashed after them both. 

They could not have chosen a worse moment for attempting 
to cross the street. Two carriages, late for the concert, were 
driving very rapidly, and the coachman of one of them was look- 
ing another way. Herr Paul flung the child out of danger, but 
in another second he himself was lying motionless among the 
horses’ hoofs. ‘Shan,’ quite safe on the opposite side, was 
barking impartially at horses and carriages, and at the people 
who came to the rescue just too late. The phrenologist heard 
the barking and the tumult, and then there was a great lull, 
which lasted a long while. 

When it ended he was lying on a bed in a large pleasant 
room, and looking up he saw three faces, all of them familiar. 
One was that of a Sister from a hospital in the city, which he had 
visited only the other day in the course of his wanderings about 
the old place—and he had seen there, too, the face of the con- 
sulting surgeon, which was now bending over him. Then he 
raised his eyes to the third watcher. It was Doctor Beighton, 
who had called him a charlatan in the hall, and as he saw him he 
understood. That was the child’s father. 

‘ How is the little girl?’ said Herr Paul, looking up into his 
face. 
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‘ She is all right,’ answered the doctor, in an odd, constrained 
voice. ‘ You saved her life.’ 

‘I am so glad,’ said Herr Paul, with his sunny smile. ‘If 
to-morrow you would only bring her to me—lI have already 
studied her physiognomy in the street—but I would like to 
examine her more closely.’ 

He paused. Slight as was the change in the face into which 
he was looking, it did not escape him. The man had learned to 
read shades of expression as other men read printed words. He 
glanced rapidly from face to face. 

‘Ah, I see!’ he said. ‘It misled me that I felt no pain. I 
am dying, is it not ?’ 

No one spoke; but the Sister, with a look full of reverent 
compassion, bowed herhead. The surgeon, turning away abruptly, 
stared out into the garden, where twilight was beginning to fall ; 
but Doctor Beighton, on the other side, stood impassive, with a 
strange, dazed expression. There was silence till Herr Paul spoke 
again. : 

‘I should like,’ he said, in a low voice, but very emphatically, 
‘to see her now.’ 

In five minutes more the Sister and the consulting surgeon 
had left the room, and Doctor Beighton and his little girl were 
alone with Herr Paul, who, resting his hand lightly on the child’s 
brown hair, conducted his last phrenological examination. 

‘She is a little shaken,’ he said, in the quiet and reassuring 
tones which always comfort children. ‘But she will be all right 
to-morrow. You must never set this little maiden to an office or 
any sedentary employment; she has far too much activity ; she 
must lead a busy life. She loves children, you can make of her a 
good teacher, an excellent nurse ; she has much kindness, strong 
affection ; she has self-respect and decision; she will think for 
herself; she has veneration—from the mother!—she must rather 
more develop concentration ; and hope, for she desponds too easily. 
But she will make a good woman.’ 

Once more the beautiful, kindly smile illumined his face. 

‘Good-bye, my dear!’ he said. 

Then he turned to the father. His voice was failing, but he 
spoke with sudden emphasis. 

‘You will cultivate,’ he said, ‘ Spirituality, Reverence, Faith !’ 

It was the last word of the Charlatan. 


May KENDALL, 
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The Show-Child: A Protest. 


PROTEST mostly carries upon the face of it its conviction of 
futility. You seldom find yourself lifting your voice against 
an evil until it has passed beyond remedy, when the wiser policy 
would no doubt be to keep silence, or, making the best of a bad 
business, to thank God that it is no worse. And yet there are 
times and circumstances which make it difficult to refrain from 
an expression of opinion, however barren of results. It cannot 
be denied that among the products of our present stage of 
civilisation there exist those of which it is not altogether easy to 
be proud ; and conspicuous amongst them is that latest develop- 
ment, at once painful and grotesque, which may be termed the 
show or professional child. 

The term requires definition, both in its negative and posi- 
tive sense. By the professional child is mot meant the child- 
professional. ‘To confound the two would be as unjust as to 
compare the dancer who earns her bread by the perfection of her 
art with her sorry imitator in a London drawing-room. The 
position of the child professional has been a recognised and to 
some extent a legitimate one ever since the days when ‘the 
children of Her Majesty’s revels’ were trained up to perform 
before the Court, and Ben Jonson wrote his pitiful epitaph on 
the poor little player who had acted 


‘Old men so duly 
As, sooth the Parc thought him one, 
He played so truly,’ 


and in mistaken haste hurried him off the world’s stage altogether. 
The trade in infant prodigies has always been a thriving one, 
though not, it is to be feared, invariably profitable to its im- 
mediate subjects, and the picture drawn by a later poet of the 
prevocious musician who 
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‘Had played for his lordship’s levee 

And had played for her ladyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 

And the poor little brain would swim,’ 


is not so purely imaginative as one could wish, or the premature 
withdrawal of the infant artist to perform, as one may trust, 
before a more considerate audience, a sequel unlikely to have 
resulted in more cases than one, 

Whether or not, however, the business has conduced to 
increase the sum of human happiness, the victims of such 
uncommon gifts have nothing in common with the phenomenal 
production which may be termed the professional child. The 
capital upon which the trading of the first is carried on is not 
childhood alone, but precocious talent, and though, if the poetess 
was justified in upbraiding the god for the work of destruction 
involved in making a poet out of a man, there can be even less 
room for doubt that a child, as God made it, is a more valuable 
possession to humanity than a prematurely developed artist, at 
any rate the article produced responds to a real demand, which 
is alike its excuse and its raison d’étre. But the ‘ professional child’ 
is a different matter. Nobody wants it ; nobody, except the wire- 
pullers, feels any interest in its performances ; and few will be found 
who will not, when they think about it at all, regret its existence. 

For the show or professional child is emphatically not the 
child of exceptional gifts or even of exceptional beauty; it is 
merely the result produced out of ordinary raw material by a 
certain course of treatment ; the child of five-o’clock tea parties ; 
a familiar feature at private views; the contributor to juvenile 
magazines ; conspicuous at amateur performances of dancing or 
music ; adroit in recitation or in whatever form of display may be 
the fashion of the hour: to sum up the whole matter, it is the 
child about town, on whose behalf precisely that publicity is 
coveted and invited which in the case of the genuine child 
professional is admitted to be the principal disadvantage of its 
career, and to minimise which is one of the chief objects of such 
parents or guardians as take a responsible view of their charge. 

A professional child! The very title is a paradox. For to 
adopt a profession is obviously to set oneself to make capital out 
ot some industry, or talent, or art in such a fashion as to live 
by it; as a musician lives by his delicacy of ear or touch, or a 
physician by the mastery of his science, or a jeweller by his 
skill; while even the theologian, through a more equivocal 
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figure, can cite his warranty in Scripture if he claims his right 
to live of the sacrifice. But there are gifts of which no man 
has a right to make capital. It would ill become one to whom 
a talent for friendship has been given to trade upon his 
powers of sympathy, or a saint upon his devotional capacities ; 
and in like manner the idea of a professional child—a child in 
whose case simple childhood is the sole stock-in-trade brought to 
the world’s market—so much capital to be used and expended 
by those who exploit it—is touched with sacrilege, almost like 
the setting up of the tables of the moneychangers in the holy 
place. Yet there can be no doubt that the traffic is being 
carried on more briskly, though in a strictly limited circle, every 
day. 

That the circle is thus limited is alike the excuse and the 
justification of a protest, since the damage done, though possibly 
irreparable in individual instances, is not yet so widespread as to 
render the case hopeless, Show-children are, so far, happily 
limited in numbers, and confined, broadly speaking, to a certain 
set in society and to its imitators; and, this being so, the mass is 
not so largely infected with the disease that hope of its timely 
arrest need be abandoned. It is possible that the day may 
be already at hand when the evil, like some others, will sup- 
ply its own corrective. The pendulum swings backwards and 
forwards, and reaction from an extreme of whatever nature may 
be securely reckoned upon. 

The system at present in fashion in the matter of the treat- 
ment of children is, of course, itself a reaction from one which 
had its own defects, and there is no doubt that it has been in 
many respects a change for the better. An atmosphere of repres- 
sion, like that which prevailed in the earlier part of the present 
century, however conscientiously enforced, is one in which many 
natures are apt to grow toa stunted maturity. And yet, when 
one observes the results so far achieved by the reversal of the 
older method—results culminating in the production of the pro- 
fessional child—one cannot altogether avoid questioning whether 
the former system, faulty as it was, with its plain fare, plain 
dress, subordination of the interests of the young to the old, and 
general sense of their comparative insignificance, with moreover, 
the more important subordination of the present to the future, 
did not possess advantages of which we now feel the loss. 

We have, in fact, passed from one extreme to the other. The 
class in which the show-child flourishes is at direct variance, in 
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respect of the objects to be pursued, with the old-fashioned school, 
and where aims are diametrically opposite it is only natural that 
methods should likewise differ. To quote Madame Necker de 
Saussure as an example of the earlier theory, ‘élever un enfant,’ 
she says, ‘c’est le mettre en état de remplir un jour le mieux 
possible la destination de sa vie, whereas, did her successors con- 
fess the truth, they would be forced to admit their main object to 
be by no means to prepare a child for its future, but to enable it 
to perform its part in the present as if no such future existed, to 
achieve as far as possible an immediate success, and to evoke that 
attention and admiration—in extreme cases that notoriety—which 
may pleasingly reflect upon those responsible for its education. 
And to teach a child to perform a part, to make it con- 
scious that it has a part to perform, is to deprive it, by destroying 
its spontaneity, of what should constitute one of its chiefest 
charms. Childhood has remained to the world its one relic of 
unadulterated nature—a witness more convincing than the first 
chapter of Genesis to the Eden which humanity has left so far 
behind. Men and women at their best can scarcely choose 
but be makeshifts and compromises, and a wholly natural man, 
were such an anomaly possible, could scarcely escape the charge 
of affectation. But childhood has a right to be natural—an 
advantage so incalculable that, by one thinker at least, premature 
death has been judged a price not too heavy to pay for its im- 
mortalisation ; while, on the other hand, to a writer holding a 
different view, death in childhood owes half its terror to the 
sudden and terrible maturity conferred by translation to another 
world : 
‘ Just so young but yesternight, 

Now she is as old as death ; 

She has seen the mystery hid 

Under Egypt’s pyramid ; 

By those eyelids, pale and close, 

Now she knows what Rhamses knows.’ 


Whichever-view may be right—and Leigh Hunt and Elizabeth 
Browning have by this time had the opportunity of comparing 
their divers theories—it is certain that on many men and on more 
women—on almost all the latter indeed, except, paradoxical as it 
may seem, on a certain class of mothers—the spectacle of a wasted 
childhood, of a childhood, that is, with just the elements which 
make up its charm eliminated, produces an altogether peculiar 
sense of pain, due, perhaps, if we track it to its source, to the 
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abiding and vain regret which haunts them for their own dead 
childhood—the childhood to which no theologian has ever ven- 
tured to promise a resurrection. 

At first sight it would seem that the evil would be neces- 
sarily confined within strict and narrow limits. We do not 
send mongrels to exhibitions, or a dandelion to a flower show, 
and even the professional beauty, the forerunner and precur- 
sor of the professional child, required certain not altogether 
common : attributes as conditions of success. The number of 
children, one might have imagined, qualified by nature to play 
the part would have been so restricted that they might be 
expected to occupy the place filled by poodles or performing dogs 
in the animal creation. But this would be, alas! too sanguine a 
generalisation. There is no monopoly in this particular trade. 
Clever children, beautiful children, or children gifted with pro- 
nounced talents, may indeed be rare ; but observation of the facts 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that few are so plain, few so 
dull, that, by skilful manipulation, coupled with careful selection 
of a part, they cannot be moulded into fairly successful specimens 
of the class. ‘Je veux avoir de l’esprit,’ said one of his pupils to 
the Marquis de Méré, who would seem to have felt his special 
vocation to lie in acting as amateur preceptor to those destined to 
adorn the Court of Louis XIV. ‘Eh bien, vous en aurez,’ was the 
answer, cited in the Memoir which records it as a proof of the 
confidence of the teacher in manufactured wit. 

It is true that no century has a monopoly of its foibles, yet it 
is curious to find that the middle of the seventeenth century was 
a period when the show-child was as conspicuous as at the present 
day. Inthe system of training, for instance, which the future Ma- 
dame de Maintenon underwent at the hands of the same de Méré, 
we discover, allowing for the difference in the age and country, a 
close resemblance to the treatment which finds so much favour 
now. A man for whom, as we are told, decency of sentiments and 
manners stood for principle, he evidently spared himself no pains 
in his self-imposed task. He formed in his pupil the ‘bon air ;’ 
composed for her use dialogues and tales which we cannot doubt 
that she was taught to recite after the most approved mode; he 
instructed her in the art of being amiable; excited and encouraged 
her by praise to give the reins to her character—an astute method 
of ensuring at least an effect of some kind; he paved the way for 
her success in society by announcing her beforehand as a prodigy 
of wit and virtue; he even christened her afresh as ‘la belle 
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Indienne;’ until, as her biographer concludes, ‘ Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigné, encore enfant, eut toute la réputation d’une personne 
qui ne |’était pas.’ How many Mademoiselle d’Aubignés are to 
be met with now-a-days ! 

In Madame de Maintenon’s own training of her favourite 
pupil, the little Duc du Maine, it is clear that, strongminded as 
she was, she had proved altogether unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of making a show-child out of a prince, going so far as to 
print a selection of his exercises, maxims, and reflections, under 
the title of ‘ uvres diverses d’un auteur qui n’a pas encore sept 
ans. But Madame de Maintenon was wise in her folly. From 
this precious volume she was careful, we are told, to exclude what 
would have conveyed an impression of mere brilliancy, choosing 
rather such productions as should give the more attractive effect 
of the grace and naiveté of childhood. Truly her successors in 
the present day might profitably go to school to the governess of 
Madame de Montespan’s little son ! 

That the type should not be limited to any one age or genera- 
tion is natural enough, since there have always existed those who 
are show-children by nature—who are by birth that of which the 
rest are laborious and painful imitations ; and where the original 
is found copies are not likely to be wanting. Marjorie Fleming, 
for instance—Sir Walter Scott’s Maidie—how could she have 
helped playing the part, summing up in herself as she did all 
the several elements of success, in precocious brain power, 
charm, premature religious experience, a rare capacity for expres- 
sion and language and composition, together with a fine fore- 
shadowing of that sentiment which it was her hope to ‘ practise’ 
in the future? A dozen show-children, each in a separate line, 
could have been manufactured out of this single pathetic and 
brilliant little personality, dead at seven years old. In her case, 
desirable or not, the performance was inevitable. It was nobody’s 
fault that she had contrived to crowd so much thought and ex- 
perience and vivid sensation into her short life. It was not a day 
when show-children were in fashion, and it is probable enough 
that, leaving Sir Walter out of the question, her sallies of wit and 
sharp repartees, like those of Maggie Tulliver, instead of receiving 
the encouragement which would now be bestowed upon them, 
were viewed with disapproval as unbecoming her age, and the 
speaker bidden, like George Eliot’s heroine, to sit down on her 
stool and hold her tongue. Maidie was before her time. 

It is impossible, too, while thinking of examples of those who 
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have been show-children by nature, to avoid comparing with 
Marjorie Fleming, in whose very precocity there is something of 
the healthy freedom and hardy freshness of her northern race, 
another show-child of more recent date, the unfortunate Marie 
Bashkirtseff, in whose case to the natural gifts which rendered a 
performance of some kind no less necessary than to Maidie was 
united an environment so different and so eminently calculated to 
stimulate the display. Whether or not, as has been hinted, the 
clock was in this instance put back, with the object of enhancing 
and exaggerating the etfect of the artificial womanhood which 
makes half the tragedy of the picture, the very suspicion that the 
fraud might have been perpetrated by those responsible for the 
publication of the diary furnishes a curious and significant com- 
ment upon the atmosphere which would have rendered such a 
desire possible and throws into relief the contrast between it and 
the surroundings in which the very mention of that ‘ papethetick 
thing,’ love, by little Marjorie was forbidden. 

Doubtless the publication of such books as this diary of poor 
Marie’s has not been without its effect, and one wonders to 
what extent the development of the show-child has been directed 
by it, and how many of the specimens produced during the last 
four or five years have been unconsciously modelled upon her 
example. 

However that may be, and however far removed from each 
other in other respects, Maidie and Marie were, at least, both 
inevitably and of necessity show-children—originals, not copies. 
And such children of course exist. The pity of it is that 
they have become the fashion, so that where exceptional gifts are 
natural they run the danger of being forced till all grace and 
spontaneity is crushed out of them, and that where they are 
absent they are simulated and imitated so that the poor common- 
place victim is drilled to perform a part for which it is not fitted, 
till every muscle and tissue of the unfortunate little frame is 
strained and cramped, all that was genuine destroyed, and we are 
presented in its place with a medal more or less successfully struck 
from a Marie Bashkirtseff, from a Marjorie Fleming, or, perhaps, 
in less ambitious cases, from a Helen’s Baby or a Lord Fauntleroy. 

A child is quick at forming conclusions; it commonly enough 
knows more than it has been told, and it is little wonder if it 
should come to look upon success in that to which such paramount 
importance has been assigned, and to which so much has been 
sacrificed, as the main business of life. It would, for instance, be 
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next door to a miracle if the beauty-child, in the arrangement of 
whose life every other aim has been from infancy, though possibly 
unconsciously, subordinated to the object in view, did not cease to 
consider anything of importance compared with the effect she 
produces ; or if the child to whom the part of precocious intellect 
has been allotted should imagine that the main business of life lies 
elsewhere than in the successful scoring of a point, whether by the 
parrot-like repetition of lessons learnt in its premature acquaint- 
anceship with the London drawing-room—an acquaintanceship 
which finds its parallel in a different grade of society in the sing- 
ing of music-hall songs by infant virtuosos ; or by speeches in which, 
except to the parental ear, rudeness represents wit, or in which 
the germ of a real intelligence is overlaid and vitiated by the 
continual consciousness of an audience. 

It is this same consciousness which is one of the most inalien- 
able and fatal attributes of the true show-child. It has learnt 
to watch itself, and will go so far as to make a study of its 
own emotions. It will tell you whether it has laughed or cried, 
is capable of describing its mental and moral symptoms ; it can 
stand outside itself and make its comments upon what it observes ; 
whilst its sentiments with regard to different persons are subjects 
of intelligent interest, to be examined and explained. 

The show-child, moreover, has mastered the art of regulating 
its behaviour so as to create the desired effect, and it‘is no 
uncommon trait to repeat itself until such time as that effect 
has been produced. A little boy of five has been known to have 
learnt that there is something entertaining in a mispronuncia- 
tion, and to insist upon reiterating the word until the proper 
amount of amusement has been excited. But the cleverer among 
them learn to conceal this consciousness, mastering in time the 
most fatal art of all—the art of seeming simple. 

There is another point to be noted. The mischief done, 
though positive enough, has no less its negative side. If certain 
characteristics are produced, others are destroyed, and that by the 
easy process of crowding out. It is impossible that there should 
be room in the little mind, incessantly occupied with the interests 
to which it has been systematically narrowed down, for the 
development of such unutilitarian qualities as imagination or sym- 
pathy, or for the wider, healthier interests to which the intelligence 
might otherwise have been open. To witness such a process of 
moulding is to watch the freer life—worse, the possibilities of such 
a life in the future—being destroyed by inches. 
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Imagination, perhaps, goes first. The world of fancy and 
phantasy, which is a child’s natural heritage and sanctuary, cannot 
hold its own beside the realism of drawing-room life, and the tints 
of fairyland must inevitably fade when brought into competition 
with the glare of the footlights. It is a question whether even 
the fanciful creations of a Hartley Coleridge or of the Bronté 
nursery could have survived the career of a modern show-child. 
Ask the latter, and you will find, likely enough, that she has not 
so much as christened her doll. It is a toy for her—for them it 
would have been a personality. 

Another, less obvious, loss is the power of thought—a more 
serious matter, if Sir Arthur Helps is to be believed, than it would 
seem at first sight. ‘I never thought,’ he says, in the person of 
one of his ‘Friends in Council,’ ‘so well or so closely as when it 
was a new thing to think. One gets tired of thinking, as one 
does of everything else, as one gets older.’ Now the show-child 
seldom has time to think. To do so would indeed be an absolute 
obstacle in the way of the performance of its part ; for it has been 
shrewdly observed that the merely sharp child says what the 
more thoughtful child has sense to perceive it is better not to'say; 
and the verdict pronounced by his mother upon David Hume— 
that he was ‘a fine, good-natured crater, but uncommon wake- 
minded ’—is only one evidence amongst many that uncommon 
intellect is not apt to display itself in precocious loquacity. There 
is undeniable truth in another remark of the acute observer quoted 
above—that it is possible to have too much performance to leave 
room for promise. 

Another loss in the lives of such children is the limitation of 
their fields of enjoyment. Childish pleasures lose their attraction 
under the stress and strain of excitement belonging to the atmo- 
sphere in which they are bred, and companionship of those of their 
own age is apt to grow wearisome. Children make an unapprecia- 
tive audience, and it often happens that the show-child is in some 
sort an alien amongst its comrades, preferring, naturally enough, 
the society of those whose applause it has been trained to seek. 

And if the show-child does not play, neither does it work, 
unless at its own particular treadmill. Lessons form, indeed, a part 
of the ordinary routine of life—a necessary evil to be undergone 
when not interfering with matters of greater importance—but the 
child is quick to discover and not unwilling to acquiesce in the 
view, avowed by some parents and held in secret by more, that it 
is too clever to need teaching ; and the habit of mind thus formed 
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strikes its roots deep down and bears fruit freely in after life. It 
is not the lessons which are the loss, but the power of learning. 

In conclusion, it is impossible not to be struck by a singular 
feature of the case. It will probably be admitted on all hands 
that the phenomenon of the show-child does exist; it has been 
further demonstrated that it is the result of a deliberate system 
of training—that it is, in fact, the victim of a process for which 
it is in no wise answerable, and that when the sin is tracked home 
it will be found to lie at the door of the elders. And yet, take 
an assembly of mothers, and not one will be found who will not 
execrate the manufacture, nor will it be an easy matter to bring a 
single penitent to confession. The first step in their reform has 
to be taken in forcing home to their conscience the conviction 
of sin, The very mother of a show-child will put your zeal to 
shame by the eloquence of her denunciations of the iniquities 
of which her neighbours are guilty, and the thanksgiving of 
the Pharisee makes itself on all sides heard. The riddle is 
presently solved. The child of each speaker, it will appear, is 
possessed of qualifications so exceptional, of gifts so unique, 
thateit would be to defraud the public and to defeat the kindly 
intentions of nature were she not forced to overcome her dislike 
of display. Each delinquent, in fact, possesses a double code 
of morals—the one reserved for her own use, the other applied 
to her neighbours. 

To conclude as we began, a protest is seldom otherwise than 
useless, Nevertheless something may be gained, a step towards 
reform may be taken, if those responsible for the system of train- 
ing to which the show-child owes its existence can be persuaded 
that, by a large fraction of that world whose applause it is 
their special object to win, their manufacture is regarded with 
distaste—that to the impartial public, though precluded by 
courtesy from speaking its mind, the child has not only lost its 
original attraction, but has acquired no compensating advantages ; 
and that, in the eyes of those who care enough about the subject 
to have formed an opinion upon it, the puppet has proved em- 
phatically a social failure. 

I, A, TayLor. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


OR a frankly spoken account of the rich middle classes, as they 
are or may be in New York, I would fain recommend 
His Father’s Son, by Professor Brander Matthews.' The learned 
Professor, deserting his fashionable friends at Newport, goes into 
Wall Street, and tells a plain but interesting tale. The father in 
question is a ‘ Wall Street operator ;’ the son, in his office, has 
been educated at an American University. Now the old man is a 
Puritan pirate, like Sir John Hawkins of old, not on the open sea, 
but by dint of ‘ operations.’ These operations are entertaining to 
read about, and the old man, clearly, plays for love of the sport, 
which is a game like another. But as this pastime ruins the 
widow and the orphan, and sails very near the wind of the Law, 
one expects the educated son to kick against the Puritan pirate. 
Next, of course, he will go forth penniless, will win fame and 
fortune as an artist or novelist, or playwright, and, finally, will 
come to the rescue of his ruined old parent. 


* * 
- 


Nothing of the kind happens. The young fellow, shocked at 
first by an ‘ operation’ which I don’t understand, acquiesces, and, 
his moral tone being thus ‘ lowered some,’ he goes ‘to the demni- 
tion bow-wows,’ as Mr. Mantalini hath it. First he smokes a 
surreptitious cigarette (a crime in which I have been a partaker 
with Professor Matthews) ; next, dining with his wife at a restaurant, 
he drinks nearly a pint of champagne, and from that to drunken 
debauches, speculating in stocks, keeping a mistress and a theatrical 
company, forgery, and flight, the steps are few and easy, and 
glassy is the slope of Avernus. All this, it seems, is the result of 
a conscience staggered by the parental operations in the watering 
of stocks, a horticultural practice which I do not pretend to know 
anything about. But the young man is a wretched little caitiff 
who would have gone wrong had his father been ever so righteous. 

} Longmans. 
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The young fellow’s wife, too, is so terribly the professional mother 
(as soon as she has a baby) that perhaps any frivolity on his part 
is excusable. What the culprit illustrates is the almost inevitable 
decadence in the second generation of the nouveaux riches. One 
has seen it, on a small scale, in this country. A. is a clever 
artisan; A. thrives, makes money, buys a big house and a crowd 
of bad pictures. He does not educate his son, B., or he sends him 
to Eton, which is not the place for B. At home B. finds no 
pleasure, no refinement, no society ; he despises his dull parents, 
and he goes on the primrose path, either at the University, or, in 
a sottish, loafing way, at home, if he is not sent to college. Thus, 
as some one says in Professor Matthews’s novel, ‘ from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves there are only three generations in America,’ 
or in any other land of sudden wealth owned by uncultivated 


people. 
* * 
* 


The old Puritanic, ignorant Wall Street pirate, lavish in gifts 
to his chapel, is Mr. Matthews’s best character. The women, the 
virtuous ones, might drive a Galahad into unspeakable excesses. 
I hate the young wife most, myself. ‘From her residence in a 
college town she had absorbed such a taste for literature as to 
give her a distaste for what seemed to her the cheap caricature 
and the tawdry pathos of Dickens.’ Zh bien, I have resided in 
more than one ‘ college town,’ and yet I recognise some merit in 
the author of Pickwick, in the creator of Sairey Gamp, and Mr. 
Pecksniff, and Tilda, and Fanny Squeers, and Jefferson Brick, and 
Mr. Micawber. If I lived in a college town for a century, and 
heard lectures by Professor Matthews every day, I would ‘ never 
desert Mr. Micawber.’ The women of the novel are dull shadows, 
but the Pirate, the evangelical Pirate, is good, and good are his 
wars with other pirates, and his sottish little miscreant of a son is 
just the offspring he deserves. 


* * 
+ 


I had made a list of what some persons might call ‘ Ameri- 
canisms, such as ‘the tail end of a jag,’ ‘he rushed out and 
bought every extra,’ ‘ Pierce had the Barataria Consolidated lease 
the Smithville and Athens railway,’ ‘he had Mary go to the most 
expensive dressmaker,’ ‘ appropriate scare-heads ’—I had made a 
list of similar idioms ; but why consider so curiously ? It may be 
just as good English—in America—to say ‘he had Mary go to 
the most expensive dressmaker’ as to say ‘he made Mary go,’ or 
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‘induced Mary to go,’ or ‘tempted her to go,’ or what you 
please. In any case the novel held me with its glittering eye; 
nor did I lay it down, except for two brief dialogues of an un- 
avoidable sort, till I had finished it. I like the office clerks, but I 
fancy Ryder was introduced for some purpose which the author 
abandoned, or partially forgot. 


a t 
* 


Concerning the American use of the word ‘ belong,’ I observe 
a writer in the Critic who says that two things, no matter what, 
‘belong apart. Now, observe, these two things are not said to 
belong to anything else, they simply ‘ belong—apart.’ Say the 
two things are scare-heads and psychical research. Here one 
might put it ‘scare-heads and psychical research have nothing to 
do with each other’ (though they sound as if they had), ‘have no 
connection with each other,’ ‘do not belong to the same field of 
science,’ or what you please. But in America they ‘ belong apart.’ 
Belong to what, in the name of Webster’s Dictionary? Mani- 
festly ‘belong’ is becoming a new substantive verb. I appeal, on 
my knees, to the Editors of the Critic, and to all the professors in 
America, ought ‘ belong’ to belong everywhere, so to speak ? 


* 7. 
* 


Mr. George Black, Assistant Keeper of the Museum of National 
Antiquities in Edinburgh, has kindly sent me his learned and 
entertaining essay on ‘Scottish Charms and Amulets,’ from the 
Proceedings of the Scotch Antiquarian Society. Mr. Black is 
busy on a book about this topic, and would be: glad to get 
information. Edward Lhwyd, of the Ashmolean, was busy at it 
as early as 1699, and was chiefly concerned with beads (‘snake 
buttons’), small fetish stones, and elf arrows—that is, Neolithic 
arrow heads. Mr. Black opens with crystal balls, commonly found 
in graves of the Iron Age. They are thought to have been 
personal ornaments, though later they were certainly used for 
‘serying,’ or crystal-gazing. Mr. Black seems to have neglected, 
or been unacquainted with, Miss X.’s- large collection of ancient, 
medieval, and modern examples in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. 
He may also consult, for modern Scotland, Dr. Gregory’s Letters 
on Animal Magnetism. As he himself adduces instances of 
‘serying’ from Yucatan, while there are many savage parallels, it 
seems probable, by analogy, that our ancestors of the Iron Age 
may have used the balls for divination. The stones, as magical, 
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were carried on their standards by the clans as late as 1715. The 
most frequent superstitious use, however, was to dip the crystal 
in water, and give the water to diseased cattle to drink. In my 
opinion the original use of the balls may have been for divina- 
tion, but, as the second-sighted Highlanders did not need anything 
to provoke hallucinations, they invented a secondary employ- 
ment for the balls. This, however, is naked conjecture! The 
use of the Keppoch crystal was accompanied by a Catholic charm, 


in Gaelic. 


* . 
* 


‘Curing stones "—mere casual fetish pebbles—were usel by 
St. Columba, according to Adamnan, and were employed for 
Burns’s Highland Mary, and suggested, by his Highland Piper, 
for Sir Walter Scott. The piper collected them out of southward- 
running burns, but Sir Walter told him they must be wrapped in 
the petticoat of a widow who did not want to marry again! 
Though piously associated with saints these stones are inherited 


from savage practice. 


* * 
* 


Adder beads are mere beads of vitreous paste, like Aggrey 
beads in Ashanti, but are supposed to be made by serpents! The 
belief is as old as Pliny, so how old are the beads! By the way, 
I observe a gentleman informing the curious that he has used 
African amulets with good effect for Christian and European 
invalids. Great is ‘suggestion’! The interesting question is, 
how old, and by whom made, are the Adder stones? They must 
long have dropped out of ordinary commerce in Gaul when Pliny 
wrote. Can they be of Pheenician origin ? 


* * 
* 


Under Talismanic Rings I note a pretty coincidence. Jeanne 
d’Are wore, and was always glancing at, a cheap ring marked 
JuEsus Marta, the gift of her parents. She was much cross- 
examined about this ring at her trial, and M. Siméon Luce has 
written a good deal on it in connection with the cult of the name 
of Jesus, An eye-witness told Bower, the Scotch chronicler, that 
he had seen the Maid gazing at her ring. Now the Scotch monk 
who was with Jeanne was living, and writing his chronicle, at 
Pluscarden Priory in 1461. It is, therefore, a pleasing coincidence 
that, precisely at Pluscarden, a ring, silver gilt, inscribed Mant. 
Tus., has been discovered in recent years. Another was found in a 
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grave near Fintray House, in Aberdeenshire. Fancy suggests 
that, in the Pluscarden ring, we have a relic of Jeanne’s mysteri- 
ous monk! These rings are said to ‘have been worn to preserve 
the wearer from sudden death, epilepsy, &c.’ 

” . 


As for ‘Wormy Lines,’ charms to cure toothache by expelling 
imaginary worms, I myself, as a very small boy, saw the incanta- 
tion performed on my brother, Patrick Sellar Lang, who, being 
extremely young and no folklorist, has probably forgotten all about 
the matter. But, being a born folklorist, I went to see the wise 
man, who held the child’s head over a bowl of hot water, and 
uttered (I think) a charm, which, unluckily, I do not remember. 
The wise man then showed us the worms in the water, but I did 
not see them, though politeness (or fear of being metamorphosed 
into a cat or dog) prevented me from saying so! The toothache 
was none the better, as far as my memory goes. The ordinary 
toothache charm is of a Catholic kind, connected with St. Peter. 
The whole affair is, in essence, a regular example of savage magical 
medicine. I have seen the very rude amulet found by diggers 
near the Wizard’s Cottage, in Sutherland. It is merely some 
water enclosed in a rude nodule of glass, And I have seen the 
little healing lochan in Strath Naver, which only works at certain 
seasons. In Queen Mary’s Inventory are divers magical stones, 
I think, for antidotes against poison. And Ruthven gave Mary a 
ring with the same virtue, though he did not believe in it. Mr. 
Black appears to have overlooked this example, or I have over- 
looked it in reading his essay. 


* * 
* 


I wish to make a covenant with Mr. Zangwill, which cannot 
but ‘inure to the benefit ’ of ourselves and our readers, I always 
read Mr. Zangwill’s Without Prejudice, though it costs eigh- 
teenpence a month. Yet I would be happier if he would not 
talk so much about The Woman Who... Oh, bother the woman 
who! It began with Mr. Kipling’s The Man Who Was, and, 
after slumbering for years, it broke out again as The Woman 
Who Did 

Didn't 
Wouldn't 
Couldn't, 
and so on. It is becoming the refrain of the song— 
I winna winna, canna canna, mauna buckle to! 
VOL. XXVII, NO. CLVIIL. Pp 
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Who cares whether they buckle to, or don’t, or do so half and 
half? A few eccentric persons really cannot eliminate from 
life the original fact, ‘Male and female created He them,’ nor 
upset the rather faulty arrangement which the experience of 
the race (after trying all experiments) has found to be the least 
undesirable. Well, if Mr. Zangwill can be induced to take the 
pledge against ‘women who’ I will abandon any three of my 
King Charles’s (or Prince Charlie’s) heads which he may select. 
Of course Mr. Zangwill is all on the side of holy matrimony; 
but, really, that estate needs no defence, and would be better 
without defenders who write ‘Women Who...’ The best way 
to treat such trash, tasteless, ignorant, vulgar, debased, as most 
of these Women Who’s books, is to say nothing about them. 
They are, commonly, mere indelicate claptrap, inspired by a love 
of notoriety and a plentiful lack of sense, humour, and grammar, 


* * 
* 


The following verses, by Miss Frances Wynne (author of 
Whisper), have been discovered in a drawer full of old letters. 
The author’s regretted death deprived modern English poetry of 
one of its most pleasant and delicate voices. 


* * 
* 


RAIN MAGIC. 


Is this the self-same town that we wakened to this morning, 
Where the heavy fog hung low, and the lamps burned vague 
and red ? 
Or has it vanished quite, and without a word of warning 
Has some city of our dreams risen silently instead ? 


For every dingy street is a fair and gleaming river, 
And every narrow court is a shining waterway ; 

And rippling shafts of light glisten everywhere a-shiver— 
Here a splash of ruddy gold, there a sudden silver ray. 


There are burnished golden bars where were lengths of rusty 
railing, 
There are serried silver slopes where the roofs rose gaunt and 
high, 
And a red and purple cloud down the windy west is sailing, 
And a brave moon struggles pale up a rain-swept space of sky. 


FRANCES WYNNE. 
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Eusapia Paladino, the woman who beguiled British and foreign 
savants, is ‘busted up.’ Who busted Eusapia? Dr. Hodgson, in 
addressing the 8.P.R., said not a word about Mr. Maskelyne, 
and if Mr. Maskelyne, when interviewed, said a word about 
Dr. Hodgson, that word escaped my observation. This is certain— 
namely, that months before Mr. Maskelyne ever saw Eusapia 
Dr. Hodgson published a long and minute forecast of what her 
dodges were likely to be, and then demonstrated, in practice, that 


his forecast was correct. 


* * 
* 


The most annoying thing is that men of science, or even 
children of tender years, could maintain that they were holding 
Eusapia tight, when, it seems, they were not nolding her at all. Of 
course, if their report was incorrect, if they were not collaring her 
firmly, there was nothing at all in her performances. These were 
never on the same plane as Home’s ; for Eusapia would only per- 
form in the dark, and, according to her greatest admirers, used to 
wriggle her limbs towards the things which she pretended to 
move without physical contact. Home’s deeds were just as often 
of the light as of the darkness, and were the distinguished models 
which Eusapia feebly imitated at an immense distance. To think 
of that peasant taking in solemn darkling circles of science men 
is assuredly diverting. The worst of it is that if ever anything 
really good, like Home, came forward, science men would hold 
aloof, and one cannot blame them. After all, their business is to 
study the nature of a new force, if such a force were acknowledged 
to exist. To discriminate from an alleged new force the venerable 
fakements of Eusapia is the work of professed conjurers, like Mr. 
Maskelyne, or of experts in Oriental and Western magic, like Dr. 
Hodgson. It would be well if nobody, scientific or sentimental, 
would pay any attention to tricks done in the dark. 


* * 
* 


The odd thing is that Dr. Hodgson, after exploding Madame 
Blavatsky, and Eusapia, and Eglinton, and other beguilers, believes 
in Mrs. Piper! This lady is described by M. Paul Bourget in his 
book of American travel. You go to Mrs. Piper's. You pay ten 
dollars. She falls into a kind of fit, and then, in a changed voice, 
she tells you that you have an uncle named Bill, and that you 
have suffered from influenza. The changed voice is that of a 
soi-disant spook, called Phinuit ; and other dead persons use Mrs, 
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Piper as a kind of telephone between the next world and this. I 
know that she is reported to do better things, and reveal more 
obscure circumstances than the case of Uncle Bill and the 
influenza. I know, too, that detectives and amateur observers 
have not yet traced her channels of information. But the late 
ingenious Mr. Davey, whose conjuring tricks were regarded by 
many as ‘spiritualistic’ phenomena, published the following 
remark: ‘Many persons would be surprised to find how fre- 
quently a slate-writing conjurer’ (or a trance-speaking conjurer) 
‘may become possessed of apparently private matter in con- 
nection with his investigation, and they should also not forget 
that peculiar chance coincidences sometimes occur.’ Now, it is 
admitted on all hands that ‘ Phinuit’ tried to extract information 
from Mrs. Piper’s visitors, just as Eusapia pushes the table within 
reach of the object she wants to grab in the dark; so why Dr. 
Hodgson should accept Mrs. Piper and reject Eusapia one does 
not clearly understand. On the face of it the ladies are Arcades 
ambe. Mr. Davey, in the passage already cited, says, ‘ It is not 
very long since I met a gentleman who was a perfect stranger to 
me, and I depicted scenes that I knew had taken place many 
years ago, with an accuracy that utterly bewildered him, and I 
went into such private details of his family matters as convinced 
him I had a strange insight into his past life.’ 


. * 
* 


This is just what Mrs. Piper does at her best. Mr. Davey 
did it because he happened to know, by a pure accident, a great 
deal about the stranger’s past. Again, as Mr. Davey said, ‘when 
witnesses become deeply impressed with the wonder of the per- 
formance, they not unfrequently give way to a little natural 
excitement ; and whilst they have laboured under the excitement 
I have picked up items of information from the witnesses them- 
selves, which when reproduced by me at future séances have been 
declared “ wonderful tests.” ’ 


- 


* * 
* 

Now, Dr. Hodgson was Mr. Davey’s ally in the campaign 
against slate-writing impostures. But Mr. Davey’s words, just 
quoted, apply quite as powerfully to Phinuit and Mrs. Piper. I 
have read—and dreary reading it is—many printed conversations 
between Mrs, Piper, or Phinuit, and her visitors. Here is an 
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imaginary example. Phinuit, of course, is a Frenchman; the 
visitor, Mr. Nehemiah K. Chew, of Mass., has resided in France. 
* * 
* 

Phinuit and Mrs. Piper. What do you call that restaurant 
at Limoges where they cook so well ? 

Nehemiah K. Chew. Petit Jean’s ? 

P. and P. Of course, that’s it. We often used to go there. 
And the place where we used to walk ? 

N. K. C. The cemetery of Les Arénes ? 

P. and P. Of course. Now tell me about your people. How 
is M...., how is your .... oh, the good fellow, don’t you 
know ? 

N. K. C. My brother the consul ? 

P. and P. Yes. 

N. K. C. He could not be better. 

P. and P. And that jolly laughing fellow, your.... 

N. K. C. My cousin, the police magistrate ? 

P. and P, That’s the man. 

N. K. C. Gay as ever. 

P. and P, And your uncle? 

N. K. C. I have no uncle! 

P. and P. You had one when I knew you. 

N. kK. @. Only an aunt. 

P. and P. Bless me, it was aunt I meant to say! 

N. K. C. (aside). He knows every one of my relations! 


* * 
* 


Eh bien! I have translated that scene from Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac, which, the general reader may like to be told, is 
a play by Moliére. The real speakers are: in place of Phinuit 
and Mrs. Piper, Hraste; and in lieu of Mr. Nehemiah K. Chew, 
M. de Pourceaugnac. The Limousin gentleman thinks Eraste 
has told him all that he has told Eraste. And in that very way 
does the soi-disant Phinuit go to work. It is acknowledged by 
Dr. Hodgson that he ‘fishes,’ though less than he used to fish. 
Now, if he be a spook he should not need to fish; and if 
he is not a spook he must be Mrs. Piper, getting at facts 
by the very same normal and natural means as Eraste does 
in the play. Thus I see no distinction between Phinuit’s 
angling for facts and Eusapia’s conjuring. True J don’t know 
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how Mrs. Piper gets at a great many of her facts, but I am 
equally ignorant as to how Eusapia does some of her tricks. The 
two ladies, as far as my logic goes, are on a par; yet Dr. Hodgson 
cleaves to the one—the American one—and rejects the other. 
On my side I quote Dr. Hodgson’s ally, the late Mr. Davey. 
(Proceedings S.P.R. xi. pp. 414, 415.) Of course the obvious 
analogy may be deceptive. But when a person, ex hypothesi not 
in her normal consciousness, employs the very tricks which a cheat, 
in his normal consciousness, would use, what is one to think ? 


* * 
7 


When going to press, I am informed that Dr. Hodgson’s dis- 
covery, a priori, of Eusapia’s little game, was based on observa- 
tions by Dr. Richet. Then, why did not Dr. Richet catch the 
hare? And I am invited to study Prof. Sidgwick, in the Daily 
Chronicle for September 7, on this point. 


ANDREW LANG. 





